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REVOLT  IN  NEPAL 

Although  the  short-lived  attempt  by 
the  Nepalese  Congress  party  to  insti¬ 
gate  a  rebellion  against  the  Rana 
regime  and  to  supplant  it  with  the 
exiled  King  Tribhuvana  as  the  head 
of  a  “  democratic  welfare  state  ”  has 
failed,  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
internal  situation  is  quiet  and  undis¬ 
turbed.  It  is  true  that  the  Nepalese 
Congress  has  its  headquarters  outside 
Nepal,  but  nevertheless  it  is  supported 
by  hundreds  of  Nepalese  nationals, 
who  deprived  of  their  civil  and  legal 
rights  because  of  their  political  affin¬ 
ities,  were  forced  to  flee  into  India. 
Inside  Nepal  itself,  the  Congress 
claimed  support  from  a  section  of  the 
Rana  family,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  set-up,  and  also  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  ex-Gurkha  soldiers,  who  had 
been  outside  Nepal  and  had  come 
in  contact  with  better  conditions. 
Inside  the  Nepalese  Congress  Party 
itself,  there  appear  to  be  rival  groups, 
one  advocating  armed  resistance,  and 
the  other  firmly  attached  to  a  policy  of 
non-violence.  The  absence  of  any 
real  leaders  to  provide  a  rallying  point 
meant  that  the  revolt  was  doomed. 

The  country  with  the  biggest  stake 
in  Nepal’s  future  is  India.  The 
instability  which  surrounds  her,  from 
Kashmir,  Tibet  and  Nepal,  must  make 
her  extremely  uneasy.  She  is  in  a 
difficult  situation,  for  having  just 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
Nepal  Government,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  her  to  not  to  recognise  the 
three-year-old  successor  to  the  exiled 
King  Tribhuvana,  as  the  legitimate 
ruler,  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
Nepalese  Congress  Party  has  wide¬ 
spread  sympathisers  within  India.  The 
backward  conditions  inside  Nepal  are 
just  as  well  known  to  India,  who  must 
realise  that  although  the  present  revolt 
has  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  a 
change  of  kings,  with  a  strong  leader¬ 
ship  the  next  attempt  might  have  more 
success  and  support  from  the  outside 
for  a  discontented  population  would 
then  be  an  easy  prey  for  Communist 
propaganda. 


CHINA  AND  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

The  incredible  naivete  of  America’s 
attitude  towards  China  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  America’s 
allies.  Although  China  has  repeatedly 
announced  that  step  by  step  she  would 
"liberate”  Tibet,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  Chinese  volunteers  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades 
in  North  Korea,  the  fact  that  she  did 
both  these  things  has  completely  upset 
the  nicely  rounded  calculations  of  not 
only  General  MacArthur  but  also  of 
the  United  Nations.  China  declared 
that  she  would  not  allow  American 
forces  to  encroach  on  her  Manchurian 
Ixirder,  but  in  spite  of  this  America, 
presumably  on  the  advice  of  General 
MacArthur  decided  that  China’s 
“  bluff  ”  should  be  called,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  U.N.  troops  pushed  on  past  the 
38th  parallel.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  mutual  accusations 
of  America  and  China  which  will  be 
aired  at  Lake  Success  will  have  any 
effect.  America  appears  to  be  ada¬ 
mant  in  her  supp>ort  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  in  her  attitude  over  Formosa 
and  the  prospect  of  a  rapprochement 
between  her  and  Peking  does  not  seem 
likely  at  present.  MacArthur’s  pro¬ 
mise  that  his  soldiers  should  be  home 
by  Christmas  was  |)erhaps  a  little 
premature. 

THREATS  OVER  NEW  GUINEA 

The  Dutch-Indonesian  conference  on 
New  Guinea  or  "  Irian,  ”  started  under 
a  tense  atmosphere  here,  which 
augurs  badly  for  its  success.  Indo¬ 
nesia  is  determined  that  New  Guinea 
should  be  part  of  the  Indonesian 
Rej)ublic,  but  so  far  she  has 
given  no  compelling  reasons  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  Instead, 
Indonesian  spokesmen  have  confined 
themselves  to  statements  which  can 
only  too  easily  be  mistaken  for  threats. 
Thus  President  Sukanio  stated  that  his 
government  would  not  yet  announce 
what  it  would  do  if  New  Guinea  was 
not  transferred  to  Indonesia  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  but  that  it  held  a  final 
trump  card  that  must,  for  the  time 
being,  be  kept  secret.  He  said  that, 
if  the  Dutch  persisted  in  refusing  to 
transfer  the  territory  this  year,  it 
would  merely  harm  their  interests  as 
regards  Indonesia.  Mr,  Mohammed 
Yamin,  member  of  the  Indonesian 
Parliamentary  Mission  which  went  to 


Holland  during  the  first  half  of 
November  to  explain  Indonesia’s 
attitude  on  this  question,  said  there 
that  his  people  wanted  New  Guinea 
to  become  part  of  Indonesia  and  that, 
if  this  wish  was  not  met  "  the  accumu¬ 
lated  desire  will  have  to  find  another 
outlet.  ”  Bung  Tomo,  founder  of  the 
Indonesian  People’s  Party,  declared 
that  his  party  would  propose  a  mass 
boycott  against  the  Dutch  if  Indo¬ 
nesia's  wishes  were  not  fulfilled. 

While  it  is  being  argued .  by  the 
Indonesians  that  the  New  Guinea 
question  is  a  purely  domestic  one, 
there  is  nevertheless  considerable 
international  interest  connected  with 
it.  Australia  has  strongly  expressed 
her  opposition  to  a  transfer  of  West 
New  Guinea  to  the  Indonesian 
Republic,  and  other  nations  concerned 
with  the  maintenance  of  poace  and 
security  in  S.E.  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
remember  Indonesia’s  neutral  attitude 
in  face  of  the  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion,  when  she  attempted  to  prevent 
the  refuelling  of  U.N.  ships  in  her 
ports.  Thus  Indonesia  seems  to  be 
trying  to  force  the  issue  at  the  exponse 
of  her  peaceful  relations  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  nations,  without  advan¬ 
cing  any  weighty  reasons  why  New 
Guinea  should  be  absorbed  by  her.  In 
fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  a  trans¬ 
fer  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
New  Guineans  themselves.  Holland 
has  hitherto  neglected  to  develop  the 
country,  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
she  will  concentrate  her  efforts  in  this 
direction  now  after  the  loss  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
Indonesia,  which  is  still  facing  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  in  her  own  terri¬ 
tory,  would  not  be  in  a  px>sition  to  lend 
appreciable  help  to  West  Irian,  The 
dominant  stock  of  the  population  of 
350,000  in  Dutch  New  Guinea  is 
Papuan.  Sections  of  them  sp>eak 
Melanesian,  which  is  the  result  of 
comparatively  recent  migrations  from 
Indonesia  and  constitutes  a  mixture  of 
Papuan,  with  Indonesian  and  proto- 
Malay.  For  racial  or  cultural  reasons, 
therefore,  Indonesia  would  appoar  to 
have  no  great  justification  for  her 
claims,  and  the  Papuans  themselves 
have  not  yet  expressed  their  desire  for 
liberation. 


Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  this 
journal  represents  a  forum  where  articles 
containing  many  different,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial,  opinions  are  being  published. 
They  do  not  necessarily  express  the  views 
or  policy  of  the  paper. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies^  M.P. 


ON  Thursday,  November  15th,  a  tense  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  listened  to  the  Minister  of  Defence  making  a 
Statement  on  Korean  Operations.  He  told  us  that  our 
aim  was  to  limit  the  fighting  and  establish  a  unified  and 
democratic  Korea.  Fifty-one  men  of  the  British  forces  had 
up  to  date  made  the  Supreme  Sacrifice.  The  Minister, 
followed  by  Mr.  Churchill,  paid  tribute  to  all  who  were 
taking  part  and  expressed  sympathy  with  the  parents  of 
all  those  who  had  lost  their  lives.  In  answer  to  Brigadier 
Low,  Mr.  Shinwell  assured  the  House  that  every  endeavour 
was  being  made  to  see  that  adecpiate  winter  clothing  was 
available  for  the  forces  now  caught  in  the  icy  conditions  of 
North  Korea.  Now  that  the  38th  parallel  is  crossed  and 
action  is  on  Chinese  borders,  I  find  in  the  Lobbies  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  reflected  in  the  confused  and  conflicting  pnr- 
IK»ses  of  the  nations  in  the  campaign. 

In  a  quiet  and  dignified  manner  the  Lords  often  focus 
their  attention  on  world  events  and  their  Debate  on  Foreign 
Affairs  was  constructive  and  forthright.  As  I  stood  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  listened  to  their  deliberations 
I  nevertheless  could  sense  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere 
there. 

Lord  Chorley  suspected  that  “  General  MacArthur 
himself  was  the  dominant  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
decision  to  cross  the  38th  parallel.  He  appears  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  modern  times,  but  not  a 
statesman.  The  qualities  which  make  a  great  soldier  are 
very  seldom  qualities  which  make  for  statesmanship.”  He 
added  that  in  England  we  have  long  been  free  of  successful 
soldiers  wishing  to  dominate  the  political  scene.  The  fiiarl 
of  Perth  interrupted  to  ask:  “What  about  the  Duke  of 
Wellington?”  Lord  Chorley  argued  that  Wellington  had 
not  dominated  as  a  soldier  and  continued :  “  What  should 
have  been  decisions  of  statesmen  have  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  military  disp>ositions  of  the  General.  Already 
in  any  part  of  England,  whether  in  London  or  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  the  West  End  or  the  East  End,  in  the  clubs  of 
Pall  Mall  or  in  the  pubs  of  Barking  people  are  asking :  ‘  Is 
General  MacArthur  going  to  start  a  Third  World  War?  ’ 
I  am  afraid  if  there  is  a  Third  World  War  within  the  next 
months.  General  MacArthur  will  have  to  share  a  good  deal 
of  responsibility  for  having  brought  it  about.” 

That  statement  if  made  in  the  Commons  would  have 
caused  a  series  of  vociferous  interruptions  and  shouts  of 
“Withdraw!”  but  the  Lords  maintained  their  coolness  and 
the  Debate  continued.  In  a  Second  Chamber  free  from  the 
pull  of  electioneering  men  tend  to  speak  their  minds  more 

freely. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury'  did  not  believe  that  even  if 
the  United  States  as  well  as  ourselves  had  recognised  the 
Red  Government  of  China  it  would  have  made  the  slightest 
difference  to  her  present  attitude  in  Korea  or  anywhere 
else.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  Pandit 

Nehru  had  little  effect  in  modifying  Chinese  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  Tibet.  He  charged  Russia  with 


having  pushed  the  Chinese  and  thus  we  are  threatene  1  with 
an  expansion  and  prolongation  of  the  war.  But  the 
Marquess  thought  the  Government  absolutely  right  to  co¬ 
operate  in  a  proposal  to  ask  the  Chinese  to  come  to  the 
I'nited  Nations  and  put  their  case.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  ultimatum  would  be  extremely  foolish.  Then  Salis¬ 
bury  came  back  to  the  crucial  issue  which  is  also  the  centre 
of  discussion  in  the  Lobbies  of  the  Commons.  He  said: 

“  1  hope  we  shall  in  no  circumstances  carry  the  war  beyond 
the  Manchurian  border.  ...  1  suggest,  indeed,  that  the 

danger  of  our  present  situation  is  that  we  have,  if  anything, 
advanced  too  far.”  He  claimed  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  enemy’s  lines  of  communication  are  not  in 
Korea  at  all  and  to  attack  these  would  mean  grave  diplo¬ 
matic  consequences,  so  he  suggested  that  a  small  arch  of 
North  Korea  should  be  left  unoccupied  by  the  United 
Nations  Forces. 

Lord  Henderson  informed  their  Lordships  that  the 
('olombo  Plan  for  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
South-East  Asia  which  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  will 
shortly  be  in  print.  Self-help  and  mutual  help  within  the 
(ommonwealth  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  plan.  “The 
problem  of  effecting  orderly  economic  development  in  an 
area  populated  by  some  570,000,000  people  is  a  big  one, 
but  w'e  believe  that  the  Colombo  Plan  is  an  important  and 
vital  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  it  will  bring  hope 
to  millions  of  Asians  who  now  live  on  the  borderline  of 
starvation.” 

The  Commons  will  certainly  be  influenced  by  this  im¬ 
portant  Debate  and  it  is  bound  to  modify  the  Government’s 
attitude  not  only  to  the  Korean  issue  but  to  Russia’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  talks.  Supplementary  questions  in  the  Commons 
after  Mr.  Bevin’s  statement  showed  the  desire  from  all  sides 
to  leave  the  door  open  for  further  attempts  to  get  together. 

I  found  Members  wondering  what  happens  when 
France  definitely  pushes  for  aid  from  U.N.  for  Indo-China. 
Each  European  nation  seems  to  have  its  own  problems  in 
Asia.  MacDonald’s  visit  to  Paris  after  his  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  here  is  considered  an  indication  of  the  desire  to  unify 
the  front  against  the  uprisings  in  the  whole  of  South-Hiast 
Asia.  But  France  is  now  uncertain  in  her  actions  towards 
the  re-armament  of  Germany.  Her  set-back  in  Indo-China 
bedevils  the  situation  in  Western  Europe  and  may  yet 
undermine  the  efficacy  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  Defence 
Schemes. 

A  group  of  Conservative  and  Labour  M.P.s  show  con¬ 
cern  over  the  Malayan  Rubber  ICxport  Duty  and  a  meeting 
took  place  in  the  House  with  representatives  of  the  Rubber 
Growers’  Association.  The  duty  is  considered  technically 
unworkable  and  its  social  and  pKjlitical  aspects,  it  is 
claimed,  have  not  been  fully  realised.  Men  of  experience 
in  the  rubber  industry  felt  that  perhaps  this  duty  calculated 
in  the  way  proposed  would  create  a  smugglers’  paradise. 

The  question  is  certain  to  reach  tlie  floor  of  the  House  in  the 
very  near  future. 
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THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 


by  Eric  Ford 


rW'O  million  people  in  sixteen  island  groups  of  the 
South  Pacific  look  with  hope  towards  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  whose  six  member-Governments  (Austra¬ 
lia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States)  have  been  engaged  in  far- 
reaching  plans  directed  towards  raising  living  standards 
among  some  of  the  economically  most  backward  peoples  in 
the  world.  Though  these  plans  were  laid  by  the  six  Govern¬ 
ments  responsible  for  the  non-self-governing  territories 
under  their  care,  the  wishes  of  the  local  inhabitants  are 
sought  through  the  periodic  meeting  of  the  South  Pacific 
Conference,  a  body  auxiliary  to  the  Commission  itself. 

Scheduled  to  take  place  at  least  once  in  every  three 
years,  the  first  of  these  Conferences  was  held  in  Suva, 
capital  of  Fiji,  last  May,  though  a  complete  report  has  only 
just  reached  this  country.  The  procedure  adopted  was  to 
earmark  certain  topics  for  discussion  under  the  general 
headings  of  Health,  Economic  Development  and  Social 
Welfare  (all  the  Commission’s  activities  are  grouped  in 
this  manner) .  In  each  case  an  introductory  paper  was  read 
by  a  delegate  from  a  responsible  power  as  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  from  which  were  later  deduced  recommendations 
for  onward  transmission  to  the  parent  body. 

In  the  field  of  Health,  papers  were  read  on  Mosquito 
Control  (by  an  Australian)  and  the  Healthy  Village  (by  a 
delegate  from  the  United  States) .  Three  topics  referred  to 
Social  Welfare — the  Village  School  (New  Zealand),  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  (Netherlands)  and  Co-operative  Societies 
(United  Kingclom).  Two  further  topics  related  to  Economic 
Development;  the  French  delegate  dealt  with  Fisheries 
Improvement,  and  the  Australian  representative  with  Im¬ 
provement  and  Diversification  of  Food  and  Export  Crops. 

Following  the  discussion  on  Mosquito  Control,  the 
Conference  recorded  its  belief  that  for  complete  success  per¬ 
manent  collaboration  is  necessary  between  the  expert, 
administrator  and  people.  It  recommended  that  the  services 
of  a  team  of  experts  should  be  made  available  to  every 
territory,  and  stressed  the  need  for  continual  propaganda. 
In  every  village,  it  was  suggested,  one  day  a  month  could 
be  devoted  to  mosquito  control  when  every  inhabitant 
could  take  part  in  a  mass  attack  on  the  j)est. 

Turning  to  the  Healthy  Village,  the  Conference  urged 
that  the  problem  of  health  should  not  be  disassociated  from 
its  economic,  cultural  and  educational  aspects.  Films, 
posters,  diagrams  and  pamphlets  should  be  used  in  all-out 
propaganda  drives  for  public  health  education.  Women’s 
committees  should  be  established  as  a  means  of  promoting 
knowledge  of  hygiene.  Another  resolution  called  for  in- 
striu  tion  in  the  protection  of  wells  against  pollution  and 
the  conversion  of  refuse  into  compost. 

In  regard  to  the  Village  School,  the  Conference 
emphasised  its  belief  that  the  main  object  of  educational 
advance  should  be  the  .retention  of  what  is  best  i;*,  native 


culture  while  making  available  the  intellectual  tools,  social 
concepts  and  institutions  of  the  West.  Referring  to  Voca¬ 
tional  Training,  it  recorded  its  appreciation  of  the  work 
already  in  hand  under  the  aegis  of  the  parent  body,  but 
expressed  the  hope  that  arrangements  might  be  made  to 
cater  for  the  higher  specialised  training  of  men  and  women 
(especially  teachers)  in  suitably  spaced  centres  throughout 
the  area. 

Recognising  the  value  of  Fisheries,  both  as  a  source  of 
economic  wealth  and  as  a  means  towards  improved  local 
food  supplies,  the  Conference  suggested  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  could  with  advantage  pay  attention  to  marketing 
possibilities  for  fish  and  fish  products:  fish  culture  in  ponds; 
and  the  development  of  suitable  deep-sea  fishing  tech¬ 
niques,  adapted  to  South  Sea  conditions. 

Good  use  was  made  by  the  Conference  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  South  Pacific  region. 
Shortly  afterwards,  at  its  Fifth  Session,  the  Commission 
itself  set  its  seal  on  the  work  of  its  junior  partner  by  endors¬ 
ing  all  43  of  its  resolutions,  before  proceeding  to  take  stock 
of  its  own  activities.  The  Secretary-General,  W.  D. 
Forsyth,  was  able  to  report  considerable  progress  with  its 
28  projects,  spread  over  the  same  three  fields  of  Health, 
Social  Welfare  and  Economic  Development.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  completed,  notably  the  Commission’s 
share  in  the  World  Agricultural  Census,  1950,  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organisation 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Offers  of  technical  assistance  under  the  United  Nations 
and  its  Specialised  Agencies  also  figured  on  the  agenda.  It 
was  felt  that  many  of  the  Commission’s  projects  would 
benefit  from  such  outside  help,  and  accordingly  the  Com¬ 
missioners  drew  up  a  scale  of  priorities  so  that  “  .  .  .  its 
efforts  (with  or  without  technical  assistance)  might  not 
become  too  diffused.” 

Projects  assigned  Priority  A  under  this  scheme  include: 
Vocational  training:  mass  literacy;  copra  production  and 
related  problems;  and  coral  atoll  ecological  studies.  High 
on  the  list  of  priorities  is  the  pilot  project  in  Community 
Development  on  Moturiki  Island,  where  a  native  commu¬ 
nity  is  being  encouraged  to  share  in  its  own  development 
und?r  the  leadership  of  a  trained  native  team,  consisting  of 
a  teacher,  an  agricultural  instructor,  a  carpenter  and  house 
builder,  a  leader  trained  in  sanitation  and  hygiene,  a  co¬ 
operative  leader  and  a  woman  child  welfare  expert. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  Commission  is 
concentrating  its  resources  on  projects  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  the  highest  possible  returns  in  the  shortest 
time.  Above  all,  the  local  inhabitants  are  associated  as 
partrurs  at  every  level  of  operation.  Not  only  the  peoples 
on  the  spot,  but  the  world  at  large,  will  watch  with  interest 

the  development  of  plans  which  aim  at  improved  conditions 
in  this  vitally  important  area. 
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Japan — One  Step  Forward,  Two  Steps  BackV 


hy  a  Special  Correspondent 


IT  is  now  more  than  five  years  since  Japan  first  tasted  the 
fruits  of  General  MacArthur’s  programme  of  democracy. 
This  period  has  seen  a  great  change  of  face  of  the  occupy¬ 
ing  power,  and  in  fact  in  MacArthur’s  own  words,  the 
occupation  has  changed  into  "  friendly  guidance  by  a  pro¬ 
tective  force”  since  in  his  own  estimation  the  process  of 
turning  Japan  from  a  fascist  military  state  into  a  peaceful 

democratic  one  has  been  achieved,  presumably  solely  by 
means  of  the  ardent  emulation  by  the  Japanese  of  American 
ways  and  methods. 

During  the  five  years  of  occupation.  General  Mac- 

Arthur  has  been  allowed  a  free  hand  in  Japan.  The  Allied 

powers  have  had  practically  no  voice  in  the  administration 

of  the  country,  and  often  their  own  interests  have  been 

completely  disregarded.  The  body  which  might  have  been 
of  immeasurable  assistance  in  the  control  of  Japan  is  the 
Allied  Council  tor  Japan  which  was  established  at  the 
Moscow  Conference  in  1945.  General  MacArthur  resented 
the  formation  of  the  Council  from  the  very  beginning  and 
was  determined  that  its  role  should  be  purely  an  advisory 
one.  At  his  only  appearance  at  the  Council,  which  he 

treated  with  barely  concealed  contempt — he  warned  its 

members  against  “  ill-conceived  criticisms "  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  policy,  and  requests  for  some  enlightenment  on  various 
aspects  of  this  policy  were  received  with  impatience  and 
discourtesy  by  his  representatives.  The  only  contribution 

which  the  Council  was  able  to  make  towards  the  occupation 


Emperor  Hirohito  acknowledging  a  rousing  Banzai  cheer  from  a 
group  of  village  elders 


was  the  admirable  series  of  Land  Reform  laws,  proposed 
by  Prof.  MacMahon  Ball,  and  later  accepted  by  General 
MacArthur,  although  the  Japanese  Government  tried  by 
various  means  to  sabotage  their  implementation.  It  is 
perhaps  interesting  here  to  note  that  Prof.  MacMahon  Ball’s 
books  have  been  banned  in  Japan  for  some  time. 


On  the  credit  side,  Japan  received  at  the  hands  of 
General  MacArthur,  apart  from  the  land  reform  just  men¬ 
tioned  which  was  mainly  to  abolish  absentee  landlordism, 
reforms  which  included  a  new  code  of  civil  and  criminal  law 
and  procedure,  a  revision  of  the  judicial  system,  a  new 

school  system  and  curriculum,  and  a  legalised  labour  move 
ment.  Also  the  principle  of  habeas  corpus  was  instituted  to 

protect  the  people  against  measures  taken  by  an  undemo¬ 
cratic  government.  In  addition,  local  jxrlice  were  separated 
from  the  national  jx)lice  and  a  large  degree  of  local 
autonomy  was  established. 

How  far  these  reforms  have  gone  in  actual  practice  can 

be  judged  by  the  political  atmosphere  which  is  now  prevail 
ing  in  Japan.  Although  the  Emperor  publicly  declared 

that  he  was  no  longer  a  divine  personage,  he  is  held  in  even 
greater  awe  and  respect  than  ever  before — and  although 
State  Shintoism  as  such  was  banned  by  General  MacArthur, 
nevertheless  it  still  retains  its  old  hold — in  fact,  a  modified 
form  of  Shinto  has  already  been  permitted  to  return.  This 
certainly  is  not  conducive  to  the  spreading  of  democracy. 

All  the  much-publicised  plans  for  reform  have  been  gradu¬ 
ally  shelved.  The  purges  and  political  trials  have  finished, 
reparations  "  forgotten  ”  and  the  breaking  up  of  large 
monopolies  completely  suspended,  although,  as  Colonel 
Hodgson,  the  present  British  Commonwealth  member  of 
the  Allied  Council  pointed  out,  the  breaking  up  of  the  main 

Japanese  trusts  and  cartels  could  hardly  be  considered  a 
success,  since  the  same  participants  were  re-forming  into 

other  groups.  It  is  certain  that  prior  to  being  released  from 
purging,  a  high  proportion  of  financiers,  industrialists 
and  members  of  large  trading  concerns  were  indeed 
still  very  active  behind  the  scenes,  and  in  addition  new 
monopolies  were  built  up  during  the  inflation  period  after 

the  war.  In  fact,  the  purge  left  the  old  structure  of  Japan 
almost  untouched.  Democracy  has  been  merely  super 
imposed  upon  it,  and  the  fact  that  the  purgees  carried  no 
social  stigma  is  evidence  of  this.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  MacArthur  is  as  satisfied  with  his  achievements  as  his 
reports  would  convey — although  it  appears  that  he  is  not 
only  out  of  touch  wJth  w'hat  is  actually  happening  in  Japan, 
but  is  surrounded  by  a  regiment  of  Japanese  sycophants 
and  keeps  a  tight  censorship  on  all  criticism  of  his  adminis 
tration. 

The  Korean  war  had  one  immediate  effect.  The 
Yoshida  government  was  ordered  to  enlarge  the  police 
force,  by  enlisting  over  130,000  reserves  to  take  the  place 
of  American  troops  who  were  to  be  diverted  to  Korea.  At 
the  same  time  this  new  force  will  form  the  hard  kernel  of 
Japan’s  new  army,  and  is  to  be  equipped  with  armoured 
cars  and  tommy-guns.  It  has  now  requested  that  it  should 
also  be  supplied  with  aircraft  and  light  mortars — a  strange 
demand  for  a  force  whose  ostensible  task  is  to  direct  the 
traffic  or  track  down  criminals !  The  force  is  to  be  led  by 
former  army  officers,  and  will  be  operated  on  the  pre-war 
district  scheme  of  the  army.  Just  recently,  with  great  sec¬ 
recy,  some  3,000  officers  of  the  former  army  have  been 
released,  and  at  the  time  Japanese  newspapers  were  warned 
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that  nothing  concerning  the  release  should  be  printed,  in 
case  the  government’s  action  should  be  misinterpreted  by 
Japan’s  former  enemies.  It  has  since  been  verified  that 
these  men  are  inveterate  fanatics — trained  in  those  pre-war 
standards  of  militarism  in  which  Japan  excelled.  It  is  also 
expected  that  another  20,000  will  be  released  in  the  near 
future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  anti-monopoly  laws  and  other 
legislation  tor  ensuring  fair  trade  practices  by 
the  Japanese  have  not  been  put  into  operation 
to  their  fullest  extent,  the  reason  which  is  being 
put  forward  being  that  Japan  has  now  to  attract 

foreign  (presumably  American)  capital  and 
therefore  those  regulations  which  were  too 

favourable  to  labour  had  to  be  restricted. 

The  p>olitical  life  of  Japan  does  not  show 
any  encouraging  signs  of  healthy  development. 

Not  only  did  the  failure  of  the  purges  revive  the 
strength  of  the  extreme  Right  but  the  corruption 

among  the  Centre  parties,  and  the  series  of  finan¬ 
cial  scandals  in  1Q48  brought  to  light  many  un¬ 
pleasant  facts,  among  them  that  at  the  back  of 
these  parties  were  many  big  monopolists  and 
financiers.  Thus  many  liberal-minded  persons, 
disgusted  with  these  revelations,  were  attracted 
to  the  Right,  who  had  so  far  shown  more  perspi¬ 
cacity  in  their  dealings,  and  whose  “democratic” 

sheep’s  clothing  successfully  disguised  the  old 
reactionary  wolf  from  American  eyes.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  political  scale.  Communism  has 
innumerable  sympathisers,  quite  apart  from  its 
actual  party  membership,  which  is  compara¬ 
tively  small.  The  rise  in  Communist  prestige 

can  be  accounted  for,  broadly  speaking,  by  the 

unsatisfactory  attempts  by  the  Government  to 

solve  the  present  economic  problems.  The 
"Red  Scare”  which  has  now  taken  such  a  complete 
hold  on  all  aspects  of  American  policy,  has  led  to  a  great 
fear  of  an  organised  working  class  inside  Japan.  In  order 
to  combat  such  a  prospect,  the  first  step  was  to  prohibit 
strikes  and  collective  bargaining  in  the  public  services, 
whose  workers  are  among  the  most  poorly-paid  in  Japan. 
In  1049,  two  large  trades  union  councils  were  dissolved  in 
favour  of  a  third  which  was  “  acceptable  ”  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Today,  worse  threatens.  The  purge  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  professions — not  only  have  thousands  of  Com¬ 
munist  or  suspected  Communist  workers  been  dismissed 
from  their  employment,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  casual  labourers,  but  now,  after  a  military  trial,  any 
political  “agitator”  whose  remarks  may  have  been  con¬ 
strued  as  being  hostile  to  the  occupation,  can  be  imprisoned 
— thus  discouraging  any  voicing  of  even  moderately  liberal 
opinions.  The  purging  of  teachers  suspected  of  having 
"red”  sympathies  is  to  start  early  next  year,  when  there 
will  be  an  individual  check  on  the  ideology  of  about 
400,000.  They  will  be  asked  for  what  party  they  have 
voted  or  spoken  in  recent  elections  and  what  kind  of  books, 
if  any,  they  have  written  and  at  the  same  time  the  local 
Public  Service  Law  will  be  rigidly  enforced  to  legalise  the 
purge.  Already  police  action  has  been  taken  against  groups 
of  students,  in  particular  on  October  17th  of  this  year,  at 
Wasea  University,  Tokyo,  which  is  noted  for  its  liberalism 
and  anti-militarist  traditions. 
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This  then  is  the  outcome  of  five  years  of  American 
tutelage  in  democratic  methods  and  practices.  However, 
perhap>s  it  is  easier  to  see  things  as  they  really  are  from  a 
distance  of  7,000  miles  than  from  the  headquarters  of 
General  MacArthur.  One  thing  is  now  obvious — America 
has  made  up  its  mind  that  Japan  is  to  be  an  American 
satellite,  but  is  nevertheless  determined  that  the  proposed 
peace  treaty  will  leave  Japan  with  full  liberty  as  a  sovereign 


Labour  demonstration  in  Tokyo 


power,  with  no  restrictions  on  foreign  trade  or  rearmament. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  Japan  will  be  a  military  asset, 
it  would  be  vital  to  have  the  utmost  control  over  the  entire 
country — which  America  is  now  enjoying.  However, 
there  are  ominous  signs  that  the  era  of  meek  acceptance  by 
the  Japanese  of  American  rule  is  over.  Practically  all 
classes  in  Japan  want  the  Americans  to  leave — in  trade 
circles,  many  firms  are  on  the.  verge  of  bankruptcy  because 
their  normal  markets  have  been  cut  off,  and  they  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  sell  rolling  stock,  locomotives  and  capital  goods 
to  Communist  China,  and  complain  that  the  British  are 
taking  over  their  markets.  (The  bulk  of  Japan’s  pre-war 
trade  was  done  with  Asian  countries,  the  most  important 
being  China.)  The  problem  for  America,  if  she  desires 
Japan  to  become  even  a  partly  self-sufficient  economic 
unit,  and  not  to  exist  entirely  by  support  from  the 
American  taxpayer^isjo  find  alternative  markets,  or  to 
widen  the  markets  Japan  formerly  had  in  the  sterling  area. 
Russian  propaganda  today  is  now  concentrated  on  telling 
Japan  how  much  she  would  benefit  by  siding  with  Com¬ 
munist  Asia. 

To  find  a  solution  to  the  Japanese  problem  is  now 
entirely  an  American  responsibility.  By  refusing  to  allow 
the  Allies  to  participate  in  landings  in  Japan  during  the 
war,  and  subsequently  limiting  their  participation  in  the 
occupation  to  the  nebulous  role  of  onlookers,  the  burden  of 
keeping  Japan  fed  falls  on  America’s  shoulders.  Japan's 
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p>opulation  is  increasing  at  an  almost  unparalleled  rate  and  if  she  wants  to  play  safe.  The  continued  presence  of  foreip 
she  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  American  food  supplies  to  troops  on  her  soil  would  be  a  useful  propaganda  weapon 
keep  her  people  reasonably  w'ell  fed.  One  thing  is  clear,  a  for  the  Communists  and  nationalist  agitation.  The  imint- 
j)eace  treaty,  from  America’s  own  viewpoint,  on  America’s  diate  threat  is  that  if  America  goes,  there  will  be  civil  war 
ow’n  terms,  although  it  would  divest  her  of  sovereign  control  between  Left  and  Right,  with  reprisals  against  those  who 
over  the  country,  would  nevertheless  establish  a  Japan  with  supported  the  Americans.  With  those  ultra-nation .ilistic 
full  liberty  as  a  sovereign  power,  with  no  restrictions  on  and  neo-fascist  elements  strengthened  as  they  are  today 
armaments  and  foreign  trade,  in  return,  it  is  presumed,  for  then  the  Right  will  be  strong  enough  to  suppress  its 
the  stationing  of  American  troops  in  Japan.  In  other  words  opponents  and  Japan  will  once  again  be  subjected  to  tk 
to  make  the  former  enemy  into  an  ally — a  vital  link  in  the  villainies  of  a  tyrannical  and  pitiless  feudalism, 
chain  of  American  defence  against  Communism,  whatever  No  one  wishes  to  under-estimate  the  magnitude  of  tk 

the  ultimate  cost.  It  is  understandable  that  these  proposals  problems  which  confronted  Japan’s  conquerors — problems 
have  not  been  well  received  by  Japan’s  former  enemies,  which  loom  even  larger  and  more  formidable  today,  such 
who  have  perhaps  more  reason  to  remember  her  acts  of  as  her  tremendous  birth-rate,  her  need  for  markets  in  tk 
aggression  and  who  have  not  the  means  or  the  time  to  equip  former  "  co-prosperity  ”  sphere  and  the  subsequent  need  of 
themselves  against  a  resurgent  Japan.  What  does  Japan  those  markets  for  the  cheap  goods  and  raw  materials  which 
herself  feel?  If  she  is  allowed  "full  sovereign  rights”  but  Japan  can  supply  them — but,  in  all  honesty,  on  taking 
is  at  the  same  time  still  in  a  subordinate  position  then  it  stock  of  achievements  and  failures  in  the  attempt  to 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  she  will  be  quick  encourage  democracy  in  Japan,  one  can  only  admit  the 

enough  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  playing  off  China  against  experiment  has  been  unsuccessful.  Ceneral  MacArthnr’s 

America,  by  making  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  the  f^viet  optimism  notwithstanding,  such  liberal  ideas  as  have  been 
Union  and  with  China,  since  her  whole  economic  life  introduced  have  withered  like  cherry  blossom  before  the 
depends,  as  mentioned  before,  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  cold  blast  of  military  necessity.  It  is  to  our  shame  that  we, 
She  knows,  too,  that  in  this  age  of  atomic  warfare,  no  the  other  Allies,  whose  own  contribution  to  the  defeat  of 
guarantees  as  to  her  future  safety  can  be  given,  and  having  Japan  was  hardly  negligible,  have  stood  by  impotently  with 
the  experience  of  Hiroshima  still  in  mind,  cannot  be  blamed  barely  a  voice  raised  in  protest. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  A  UNITED  KOREA 

by  Wilbert  B.  Dubin 

Before  hostilities  in  Korea  have  finished  and  the  the  development  of  a  representative  North  Korean 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  has  vanished  into  the  Korean  bureaucracy. 

northland  from  which  it  came,  certain  grave  issues  While  the  classical  "spoils  of  war  philosophy”  may 

remain  to  be  decided  if  a  united  and  democratic  Korea  is  still  apply  to  war  booty,  it  would  seem  that  any'  assumption 
to  realised.  Upon  the  successful  resolution  of  these  issues  by  the  Rhee  government  of  control  over  the  conquered 
may  depend  in  large  measure  the  future  actions  and  orien-  territory  by  virtue  of  ROK  military'  control  of  key  Northern 
tations  of  South-East  Asia  as  well  as  the  rise  or  further  areas,  would  provoke  considerable  reaction  both  in  the 

decline  of  Western  prestige  in  this  area.  United  Nations  and  in  Korea.  An  enlightened  U.N.-super- 

At  this  stage,  it  would  perhaps  not  be  thought  too  vised  occupation  would  appear  to  be  the  most  practical 
premature  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  new  go\’ernment  temporary  solution  to  the  problem  of  an  interim  go\crn- 
ultimately  to  be  established  in  North  Korea.  Recent  ment  for  North  Korea,  for  while  the  Republic  of  Korea  has 
agitation  in  both  the  French  and  British  press  as  well  as  U.N.  sanction  and  recognition,  its  immediate  assumption 
in  the  United  Nations  over  this  issue  derives  from  fears  of  political  control  would  very  likely  produce  an  adverse 
about  the  recrudescence  of  Syngman  Rhee’s  strength  in  effect  on  the  North  Korean  population  to  whom  the  name 
this  area.  Concomitant  with  this  is  the  fear  that  any  too  Rhee  was  a  daily  anathema  for  five  years.  The  psycho- 
severe  retaliatory  measures  undertaken  by  the  South  logical  necessity  to  overcome  this;  the  need  to  develop  a 
Koreans  against  the  North  Koreans  may  serve  to  create  mature,  self  determined  —  and  representative  —  North 
an  internal  core  of  dissident  farmers  and  others  who  would  Korean  officialdom;  and  the  all-important  prestige  effect  of 
not  be  unfavourably  disposed  to  assist  the  guerilla  attacks  U.N.  occupation  would  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  I'.N. 
that  are  almost  certain  to  come  from  Manchuria.  supervised  military  occupation  until  such  time  as  projxr 

Certainly  great  care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  judiciously  evidence  of  democratic  renaissance  would  be  forthcoming, 
select  representative  elements  from  North  Korean  society  The  second  issue  of  consequence  lies  in  the  selection 

— possibly  from  the  once-purged  Democratic  Party,  which  of  those  capable  of  co-operating  effectively  with 
constituted  the  "official  opposition”  under  the  Kim  II  Sung  any  interim  government  for  the  conquered  territory.  To 
regime,  or  from  re-emerging  Christian  elements.  Failure  date  the  most  likely  candidate,  the  most  respected — and 
to  activate  an  occupation  policy  based  on  severe  punishment  even  more  important — a  man  with  a  record  of  imprisonment 
of  war  criminals  on  the  one  hand,  and  leniency  and  co-  for  opposition  to  the  Kim  II  Sung  regime,  is  Cho  Mansik. 
operation  on  the  other  w'ill  only  serve  to  increase  the  He  is  old  and  possibly  enfeebled  by  his  years  in  prison, 
administrative  and  executive  preponderance  that  the  but  his  name  commands  respect  among  those  who  oonsti- 
Republic  of  Korea  possesses,  and  will  render  more  difficult  tuted  the  inchoate  opposition  in  the  North  since  iqqs 
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The  problems  facing  both  the  North  and  South  Korean 
leaders  in  this  respect  will  be  manifold,  for  they  will  have 
to  restrain  their  own  brethren,  those  North  Koreans  who 
fled  south  from  the  Communists  and  who  would  be  anxious 
to  seek  revenge.  Moreover,  the  propaganda  appeal  of  a 
Manchuria-based  Kim  11  Sung  “  People’s  Liberation  Army  ” 
— and  the  inherent  sympathy  that  the  Korean  people  have 
for  the  government-in-exile  tradition — will  tug  hard  at  those 
who  prospered  somewhat  from  Communist  “  largesse  ”  and 
for  whom  the  road  ahead,  of  democratic  reconstruction, 
will  be  difficult.  The  need  for  propaganda  and  re-indoc- 
trinations  has  hardly  begun.  North-Eastern  Asia  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  an  open  market  where  intellectual  ideas 
may  compete  freely  and  where  Western  concepts  of  demo¬ 
cracy  can  easily  win  out  over  other  ideologies.  Democratic 
ideas  have  to  be  sold  through  demonstration  and  through 
effective  application  and  revelation.  The  difficult  task  of 
co-operation  with  the  defeated  and  of  re-education  is,  in 
itself,  a  task  that  requires  full  U.N.  support,  without  which 
any  single  occupying  power  falls  prey  to  the  charge  of 
“  colonialism. " 

The  final  question  that  will  agitate  and  disturb  the 
future  prospects  for  a  representative  and  united  Korea  will 
be  that  of  proper  re-distribution  and  confiscation.  The 
United  Nations  cannot  afford  to  wipe  out  all  the  reforms 
the  Pyongyang  regime  established:  land  redistribution, 
social  insurance,  sex  equality  and  other  reforms  were 
immensely  popular  when  originally  launched.  Those  who 
benefited  from  land  redistribution  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  up  their  land  willingly,  not  when  land  reform  was 
the  most  important  propaganda  issue  which  the  Democratic 
People’s  Republic  used  as  an  argument  for  a  Pyongyang- 
dictated  all-Korea  “  peaceful-unification.  ”  Further,  almost 
500,000  North  Koreans  belonged  to  the  North  Korea 
Labour  Party  (the  former  Korea  Communist  Party).  Many 
of  these  did  so  for  the  incentives  and  privileges  that  accrued 
to  party  joiners.  Except  for  a  hierarchy  of  convinced 
Communists,  and  a  Party  middle  of  Communist  bureau¬ 
crats,  the  Party  base  was  composed  largely  of  an 
uneducated  mass  of  farmers  and  workers,  whose  ('ommunist 
indoctrination  was  extremely  perfunctory  and  whose  loyalty 
was  to  the  rice  bowl,  and  whose  collective  mind  was 


responsible  to  the  internal  political  police.  Severe  punish¬ 
ment  will  but  alienate  this  element  of  Northern  society  and 
render  the  occupation  more  difficult. 

The  lack  of  any  significant  defections  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  hierarchy  of  the  dispersed  Pyongyang  dictatorship 
and  the  active  help  now  forthcoming  from  the  Chinese 
Communists  seem  to  indicate  in  a  most  positive  way  that 
the  future  of  a  democratic  and  unified  Korea  will  be  very 
difficult.  The  likelihood  is  very  strong  that  Kim  II  Sung 
or  one  of  his  subalterns  will  set  up  their  base  of  government 
in  Kirin  Province  in  Manchuria  or  another  area  of  similar 
geographic  propinquity.  Here  they  will  be  assurid  of 
friendly  assistance;  native  Korean  recruits  to  rcaugment 
their  battered  forces;  and  a  base  of  supply  from  which  to 
sally  forth  in  concerted  guerilla  operations.  These  opera 
tions  could  sap  the  vitality  of  a  strong  country  and  certainly 
that  of  one  like  Korea  blasted  and  ruined  from  Sinuiju  to 
Pusan.  What  will  be  needed  is  the  determination  of  the 
U.N.  to  contain  future  aggression  in  this  area  by  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  Northern  provinces  with  international  troops,  prefer¬ 
ably  Asiatic  volunteers,  and  especially  not  large  contingents 
of  troops  from  the  U.S.,  U.K.,  France  or  the  Netherlands 
colonial  or  former  colonial  powers,  who  might  be  charged 
with  “aggressive  conspiracy’’  to  flank  the  U.S.S.R.  with 
hostile  bases. 

In  sum  what  w'ill  be  called  for  in  Korea  is  a  practical 
II.N.  politico-military  resolution  of  the  three  most  serious 
trouble  spots  in  the  Korean  picture:  protection  and  assis 
tance  to  an  integrated  North  and  South  Korea;  judicious 
selection  of  responsible  and  reliable  North  Korean  elements 
to  co-operate  with  South  Korean  leaders  in  a  unified  Korea; 
and  finally  the  expressed  determination  to  maintain  a 
protective  interest  in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  to  ensure  peace¬ 
ful  and  democratic  reconstruction.  That  the  task  ahead 
will  meet  with  persistent  opposition,  and  with  a  type  of 
political  and  military  resistance  that  is  especially  difficult 
to  eradicate  cannot  be  denied.  The  U.N.  has  demonstrated 
its  willingness  and  determination  to  repel  aggression  in 
North-East  Asia,  but  harder  tasks  lie  ahead,  for  com 
placency  and  irresolution  can  undo  virtually  all  in  the 
briefest  period  of  time  and  can  set  the  North-East  Asian 
clock  back  again. 


LIVING  GODS  AND  A  RED  ARMY 

by  Douglas  Hunt 


Breakfast  was  nearly  over  when  my  host’s  small 
son  dashed  into  the  room. 

“Do  you  want  to  see  a  living  (iod?’’  he  asked. 
I  had  just  travelled  the  length  of  Korea,  down  through 
Manchuria  and  the  middle  of  a  civil  war,  and  arrived  in 
Peking  the  night  before.  I  thought  that  for  the  time  being 
I  had  had  my  fill  of  novelties,  but  I  had  to  admit  that  I 
had  not  yet  seen  a  living  God,  so  out  we  went  into  the 
street. 

We  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  before  a  car 
drove  past  and  in  the  back  was  seated  a  spare  figure  in  a 
yellow  robe.  In  a  few  seconds  the  God  in  the  car  was  out 
of  sight. 


Of  course  the  boy  had  not  been  quite  accurate  in 
referring  to  him  as  a  living  God,  though  millions  revere 
him  as  such.  He  was  the  Tashi  Lama  of  Tibet — spiritually 
the  senior  even  of  the  Dalai  Lama  w'ith  whom  he  was  then 
at  odds,  which  accounted  for  his  exile  in  China.  He  was 
regarded  by  all  as  a  man  of  saintly  life  as  well  as  of  out¬ 
standing  intelligence.  Sir  Charles  Bell,  former  British  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Tibet,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim,  wrote  of  him: 
“  It  is  good  that  there  is  such  a  man  in  Tibet’’ — he  was  not 
then  in  exile — “it  is  good  that  there  are  such  men  in  the 
world.’’ 

But  what  exactly  are  these  two  Princes  of  the  Buddhist 
Church,  the  Dalaj  Lama  and  the  Tashi  Lama? 
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Buddhism  teaches  that  all  of  us  have  to  be  reborn 
over  and  over  again  on  this  earth  till  we  have  learnt  all 
that  it  has  to  teach  us.  When,  like  the  Buddha,  we  have 
reached  enlightment — perfection,  in  fact — we  are  no  longer 
bound  to  the  wheel  of  existence  but  can  pass  on  to  the  joys 
of  Nirvana.  Many,  however,  who  have  reached  this  blessed 
state,  decided  out  of  pure  love  for  humanity  to  continue 
returning  to  earth  as  guides  and  teachers  until  the  last 
human  soul  has  been  saved. 


Of  these  Bodhisattvas,  as  they  are  called,  two  of  the 
most  famous  are  Avalokitesvara,  known  to  the  Tibetans  as 
Chenresi,  “The  Lord  of  Mercy,”  and  Amitabha,  “The 
Boundless  Light.  ”  The  Dalai  Lamia  is  said  to  be  a  reincar¬ 
nation  of  the  former  and  the  Tashi  Lama  of  the  latter. 
Since  Amitabha  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  Avalokitesvara, 
the  Tashi  Lama  is  regarded  by  many  Tibetans  as  spiritually 
superior  to  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  main  difference  is  that  while  the  Tashi  Lama  has 
but  little  temporal  power,  and  that  restricted  to  a  small 
area  around  Shigatse,  the  Dalai  Lama,  besides  holding  the 
office  of  pontiff  is  also  the  temporal  ruler  of  Tibet.  Both 
are  revered,  even  worshipped,  by  millions  of  Buddhists 
beyond  the  confines  of  Tibet. 

Although  the  highest  virtues  have  often  been  found  in 
the  holders  of  both  offices,  their  followers  have  from  time 
to  time  promoted  a  certain  -amount  of  jealousy  between 
the  two.  Hence  the  late  Tashi’s  exile  in  China. 

China  has  for  centuries  asserted  her  suzerainty  over 
Tibet  and  the  Tibetans  have  more  than  once  acknowledged 


A  i’iant  monk  attendant  holds  ceremonial  scarves  for  high  Tibetan 
official 


Golden  pagodas  cover  the  tombs  of  past  Dalai  Lamas  on  the  roof 
of  the  Potala  in  Lhasa 


it — on  paper.  The  Chinese  may  not  have  heard  of  the  old 
Roman  injunction  “  Divide  and  rule,  ”  but  they  knew  that 
by  offering  asylum  to  the  rival  of  the  Dalai  Lama  they 
were  weakening  the  latter’s  authority  and  undermining  the 
national  solidarity  of  the  Tibetans. 

The  Tibetans  are  a  remarkably  happy  and  peace-loving 
people.  They  were  at  one  time  a  very  warlike  nation  and 
can  still  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  when  necessary, 
but  centuries  of  Buddhism  have  so  inculcated  the  virtues 
of  peace  that  today  their  main  defence  is  the  impassable 
nature  of  much  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  Inner 
Tibet,  that  is  to  say  the  country  round  Lhasa,  is  bleak  and 
barren  and  its  conquest  would  hardly  seem  to  offer  any 
adequate  reward  to  the  invader,  but  this  somewhat  chilly 
paradise  has  in  it  a  serpent,  and  it  is  a  serpent  of  gold. 
The  eastern  sector  of  the  country,  bordering  on  China, 
besides  providing  abundant  grazing  and  extensive  forests 
hides  an  as  yet  almost  untouched  wealth  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  a  Chinese  army  occupied 
Lhasa,  the  capital,  deposed  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  defied 
both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  by  assertions  of  China’s 
absolute  sovereignty  over  Tibet. 

The  Dalai  Lama — a  man  whose  private  character  and 
outstanding  intelligence  accorded  well  with  his  holy  office 
— fled  before  the  approaching  army  and  took  refuge  in  India 
early  in  1910.  In  view  of  the  resentment  caused  by  the 
British  Expedition  under  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  in  1904 
it  speaks  well  for  our  good  name  that  the  Dalai — who  had 
fled  to  Urga,  in  Mongolia,  in  that  year — then  decided  to 
take  refuge  with  us. 

Regrettably  we  did  not  feel  able  to  give  him  any  official 
support,  but  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Darjeeling  and 
was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  respect.  He  responded 
with  unfailing  tact  and  goodwill  even  when,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  the  British  Government  recognised  the 
invaders  of  the  country  as  the  de  facto  government. 

The  Chinese  revolution  of  1911,  led  by  Sun  Yat  Sen, 
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made  it  impossible  for  the  Chinese  to  maintain  troops  in 
Tibet  any  longer.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Tibetans 
behaved  with  the  utmost  restraint  to  the  departing  and  now 
powerless  Chinese.  They  hated  the  invaders,  but  the  Lord 
Buddha,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  revere,  had  said: 
"  Hatred  cannot  be  cast  out  by  hatred,  but  only  by  love.  ” 
After  discussions  held  at  Simla,  in  1914 — the  Tibetans 
would  never  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  representative — Tibet  agreed  to 
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recognise  Chinese  suzerainty,  but  China’s  rights  in  that 
country  were  strictly  limited  and  she  promised  not  to  try 
to  convert  Tibet  into  a  Chinese  province.  In  Inner  Tibet 
the  Lhasa  government  retained  all  its  existing  rights. 

Today  one  thing  is  now  certain:  if  the  Chinese  try 
to  carry  on  an  anti-religious  campaign  in  Tibet  they  will 
be  up  against  a  tough  proposition.  These  happy  people 
maintain  an  intense  devotion  to  their  country,  their  religion, 
and  their  priestly  rulers.  They  will  not  submit  easily. 


CEYLON 

SKETCHES 


by  a  Special  Correspondent 


Kiri  Dagoha,  Polonnaruwa 


The  B.O.A.C.  Argonauts  have  brought  Ceylon  within 
four  hours’  flying  distance  from  Bombay  (or  only  28 
hours  from  London)  and  it  is  easier  for  air  travellers 
than  for  those  who  arrive  by  boat  to  appreciate  the  contrast 
between  the  green  island  and  the  sun-parched  earth  of 
southern  India.  From  the  air,  too,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the 
immense  expanse  of  the  coconut  estates.  Already  then  one’s 
mind  is  made  up:  this  is  Paradise  Island,  and  later  the  20- 
mile  drive  along  the  palm-lined  avenue  to  Colombo  confirms 
this  impression.  The  crowded  anonymity  of  Bombay  is  re¬ 
placed  by  an  atmosphere  of  individual,  detached  personality 
which  expresses  itself  in  the  single,  leaf-covered  huts,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  unpretentious  villages  and  the  friendly, 
satisfied  smiles  of  the  people.  There  is  beauty,  undiluted  and 
natural,  in  form,  colour,  and  one  senses,  mind,  to  which 
clusters  of  flowers,  the  graceful  lines  of  the  trees,  the  peace¬ 
fully  trotting  bullocks  in  front  of  small,  straw-covered  carts, 
all  contribute. 

Colombo  has  stretched  out  into  this  rural  scene  without 
destroying  it  and  without  itself  acquiring  the  painful  ugliness 
of  modern  suburbs.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  few  hundred 
square  yards  of  the  Fort,  the  centre  of  business,  finance 
and  government,  which  convey  the  impression  of  a  capital 
and  modem  city.  The  bazaars  in  the  Petah'lack  the  squalor 
of  industrialised  communities.  There  is  all  the  hustle  of 
the  East,  the  turbans,  the  colourful  saris  and  the  endless 
variety  of  costumes.  There  are  the  rickshaws,  competing 
in  the  traffic  with  cars  and  buses,  the  touts  of  the  souvenir 


shops  and  the  postcard  sellers  waiting  for  the  tourist  in  the 
port  area.  Outside  the  Fort,  Colombo  spreads  for  miles  in 
the  form  of  a  garden  city,  maintaining  an  agreeable  concern 
for  comfort,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  modem  idea  of 
utilitarian  conglomeration.  Yet  Colombo  is  a  Capital  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  with  a  galaxy  of  statesmen, 
diplomats,  scientists,  artists  and  businessmen.  The  most 
important  names  of  international  commerce  are  to  be  seen 
on  brass  plates  on  the  big  fwrtals  in  the  Fort,  and  the 
apparently  sleepy,  slowly  moving  life  of  the  town  is  in 
reality  coping  with  an  amazing  amount  of  work.  There  is 
a  lively  intellectual  life  in  the  island  and  the  new  University 
now  being  built  at  Peradeniya  w’ill  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautifully  situated  in  the  East. 
The  Press  of  Ceylon  is  well  written  and  produced  and  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  finest  papers  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  charm  of  the  country  manifests  itself  also  in  the 
hospitality  of  the  Ceylonese,  in  their  dignified  and  friendly 
manners  and  in  their  humour.  Buddhism,  it  is  true,  has 
a  beneficial  influence  on  temper  and  behaviour,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  general,  unspoiled  loveliness  of  the  island  which 
heljK  to  form  the  pleasant  character  of  its  people. 

Politically,  the  island  is  in  a  fortunate  position  as  long 
as  it  has  personalities  of  high  integrity  like  Lord  Soulbury, 
the  Governor-General,  and  Mr.  D.  S.  Senanayake,  the 
Prime  Minister  at  its  helm.  Ceylon,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
observer  on  the  sjx)t,  is  more  conscious  of  the  spirit  of 
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Commonwealth  fellowship  than  India  or  even  Pakistan. 
Then  is  a  certain  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Britain  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  good  deal  for  Ceylon,  and  the 
new  status  has  created  a  friendly  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  lacks  any  bitterness  or  recrimination.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  because  self-government  has  come  in  gradual,  logical 
stages.  That  the  Dominion  has  not  been  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  was  accepted  in  Ceylon  with 
a  maturity  which  should  make  Lake  Success  blush.  In  any 
case,  there  is  a  tendency  in  Colombo  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  internal  administration  than  to 
external  politics.  Perhaps  this  stress  on  home  problems  is 
somewhat  exaggerated  if  one  considers  Ceylon’s  vulnerable 
position  in  a  dangerously  over-boiling  geographical  area. 
Though  the  Ceylonese  are  quite  prepared  to  make  their 
contribution  to  world  peace,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  worried 
because  they  are  in  a  strategic  position  which  makes  them 
expect  that  the  Commonwealth  would  do  whatever  it  could 
to  defend  the  island.  Still,  they  have  made  it  clear  as  to 
where  their  sympathies  are,  and  they  insist  on  remaining 
carefree  as  long  as  India  does  not  go  Communist.  For 


Temple  of  the  Tooth  ”  and  Tank,  Kandy 


Ceylon  is  now  trying  to  show  its  glory  to  the  world.  .4  Govern¬ 
ment  Tourist  OlJice.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  S.  B.  Perera, 
is  taking  effective  steps  to  improve  conditions'"  of  food  and 
accommodation  for  tourists  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  island 
without  destroying  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  old-fashioned 
rest  houses.  Ceylon,  indeed,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  ideal 
tourist  places  in  the  world.  It  offers  palm-lined  beaches  of  in¬ 
credible  beauty,  enormous  sanctuaries  for  birds  and  wild  animals, 
and  an  unending  range  of  exotic  vegetation.  The  pleasant  con¬ 
trast  of  different  climates  means  that  in  a  matter  of  hours  one  can 
movf  from  the  dry,  hot  zone  in  the  North,  to  the  Swiss-like  high 
country  ,vhich,  at  6,5(K)  feet,  covers  the  centre  of  the  island. 
However,  the  main  attractions  the  country  has  to  sho7v  are  the 
ruined  cities  of  .4nuradhapura  {founded  about  450  n.c.)  and 
Polonnaruwa,  the  fortress  of  Sigiriya  and  some  magnificent 
temples  like  the  one  of  The  Sacred  Tooth  at  Kandy.  The  coconut 
and  rubber  plantations ,  the  tea  gardens  in  the  high  country,  the 
elephants  of  Kandy,  the  precious  stones  of  Ratnapura,  they  all 
form  a  background  to  these  wonders  of  the  world.  The  ruin-d 
cities  with  their  dagowas  and  statues  of  unparalleled  beauty  and 
dignity  tell  the  story  of  life  and  death,  splendour  and  destruction, 
signifying  the  tran.sitoriness  of  human  endeavour  in  face  of  the 
jungle  which  covered  them  for  thousands  of  years. 


Elephant  Pavilion,  Polonnaruwa 


Ceylon’s  economic  and  social  connections  with  her  big 
neighbour  are  close,  just  as  her  religious  ties  ally  her  to 
Burma  and  Thailand.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  manifold 
problems  which  face  C'eylon  internally,  her  endeavour  to 
create  an  effective  parliamentary  system  modelled  on 
Whitehall,  her  efforts  to  wrench  some  arable  land  from 
the  jungle,  to  irrigate  it  and  to  give  impetus  to  the  process 
of  new  economic  developments  which  are  needed  to  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  her  increasing  population  (2(X),ooo,  or  3% 
of  her  population  per  year),  it  is  understandable  that  she 
concentrates  on  these  questions.  A  good  deal  is  being  done 
in  this  direction,  and  large  new  colonisation  schemes  settling 

areas  or  in 
have  made 


districts  until  lately  infested  with  malaria, 

The  same  can  be  said  of  compre- 

ener- 


remarkable  progress.  '  . 

hensive  hydro-electric  schemes  which 


under  the 

getic  direction  of  Sir  John  L.  Kotelawala,  Minister  of  Trans- 

p)ersonalities 


port  and  Works  and  one  of  the  most  dy 
of  the  island,  are  already  beginning  to  contribute  to  Ceylon 
prosperity. 


Vegetable  Market,  Colombo 
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The  recent  reports  of  the  King  of  Nepal  taking  refuge 
in  the  Indian  Embassy  in  Katmandu  and  refusing 
audience  to  his  Maharaja,  the  actual  ruler  of  Nepal, 
brings  to  attention  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  country. 


Roughly  speaking  live  hundred  miles  long  by  one 
hundred  miles  in  depth,  Nepal  lies  along  the  main  axis  of 
the  Himalayas  with  Tibet  on  the  north  and  India  on  the 
other  three  sides.  The  capital,  Katmandu,  lies  in  a  small, 
self-contained  valley  some  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  west 
to  east  and  cut  off  very  largely  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
owing  to  the  lack  of  lateral  communications.  Eastwards 
of  the  Valley,  as  it  is  known,  is  Eastern  Nepal  whilst  on 
the  other  side  are  Central  and  Western  Nepal,  Xvith  certain 
provinces  lying  beyond  and  inhabited  by  Nepalese  subjects 
who  are  not  Gurkhas. 


In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  country 
was  not  united  in  any  way.  The  little  Valley,  which  in  the 
past  had  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  kings  at  the  same  time, 
was  divided  into  three  tittle  kingdoms;  in  the  east  the  tribes 
were  independent  of  each  other;  Central  Nepal  was  organ¬ 
ised  into  the  tw’o  dozen  principalities  of  "The  Twenty-Four 
States”  (Chaubisia  Raj)  whilst  Western  Nepal  consisted  of 
"The  Tw'enty-Two  States”  of  the  Baisia  Raj.  One  of  the 
('haubisia  Raj  was  that  of  Gorkha  which  was  to  give  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  Gurkha  race.  Prithi  Narain  Sahi 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  (iorkha  in  1742  as  a  youth  of 
twelve,  but  if  his  age  was  tender  the  young  king  was  not 
— brought  up,  as  he  had  been,  by  an  ambitious  father. 
Prithi  Narain ’s  first  action  was  to  subjugate  as  many  of  the 
('haubisia  States  as  he  could  in  order  to  augment  his  army 
before  leading  it  into  the  Valley.  By  1768  his  conquest 
of  the  V'^alley  was  complete  and,  after  over-running  yet 
more  of  the  Chaubisia  States,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
east  and,  conquering  the  tribes,  carried  his  arms  to  what 
is  now  the  eastern  border  of  Nepal.  He  died  in  1775. 


Prithi  Narain’s  son  only  survived  him  by  three  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ranbahadur  Sahi,  an  infant 
whose  uncle  acted  as  Regent.  The  Regent  continued  the 
expansion  and,  after  swallowing  up  the  remainder  of  the 
(  haubisia  States  as  well  as  those  of  the  Baisia  Raj,  by 
1794  extended  the  (iurkha  Kingdom  from  Sikkim  to 
the  borders  of  Kashmir.  The  following  year  Renbahadur 
took  over  the  reins  of  government  himself,  imprisoning  his 
uncle  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  and  whom  he  later 
put  to  death.  The  King  had  shown  signs  of  insanity  at 
an  early  age,  but  it  was  his  sacrilegious  conduct  that  was 
to  be  his  undoing  His  senior  Queen  having  failed  to  give 
him  a  son  he  married  a  lady  of  high  Brahmin  lineage  thus 
incurring  the  wrath  of  the  priests  who  put  a  curse  on  the 
When  his  junior  Queen  died,  after  giving  birth  to 


M(iniinit'>il  of  tthuputindra  Mall,  facing  the  Golden  Gateway  of  ^ 
the  Duihar  Hall  in  Hhatgaon,  S'epal  " 


a  son,  Ranbahadur  showed  his  anger  by  desecrating  the 
temples  and  shattering  the  gods.  He  then  fled  to  Benares, 
having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  illegitimate  son,  an  infant. 


With  the  Queen’s  assistance  Ranbahadur  returned  to 
Nepal  bringing  with  him  Bhim  Sen  Thapa,  a  noble  from 
Gorkha,  and  at  the  latter’s  instigation  slew  Damodar  Panre, 
the  Brahmin  Regent.  Military  conquests  to  the  west  were 
again  pressed  and  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
Ranbahadur  decreed  the  confiscation  of  the  personal  effects 
of  the  Brahmins  and  of  temple  property.  In  the  confusion 
that  arose  Ranbahadur  was  killed  by  his  illegitimate  half- 
brother  who  in  turn  fell  to  the  sword  of  Bal  Narsing,  half- 
brother  of  Bhim  Sen.  Bhim  Sen  then  placed  on  the  throne 
Girvana  Judha  Vikram,  the  baby  son  of  Ranbahadur’s 
Brahmin  wife. 


Held  by  the  Sikhs  in  the  west  Bhim  Sen  pushed  south 
and  the  Nepalese  Wars  of  1814-15-16  followed.  Shortly 
after  the  war  the  king  died  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  and 
was  succeeeded  by  his  son.  Rajendra  Vikram  Sahi,  again 
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an  intant.  When  Rajendra  reached  his  majority  he  turned 
to  advisers  other  than  Bhim  Sen  whose  family,  the  Thapas, 
were  now  engaged  in  a  bitter  feud  with  the  Panres.  In 
1837  Bhim  Sen  was  thrown  into  prison  where  he  committed 
suicide.  There  now  followed  a  period  of  ferment  and  con- 
fu.sion  in  which  two  Prime  Ministers  were  assassinated  after 
the  office  had  been  left  vacant  for  some  years.  The  murder 
of  the  Queen’s  lover  led  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Kot  in  which 
lifty-five  of  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  were  slain  as  well 
as  many  hundreds  of  lesser  degree.  Jang  Bahadur,  one 
of  the  (lenerals  and  a  son  of  Bal  Narsing,  had  arrived  early 
at  the  Kot  and  had  brought  with  him  his  own  five  regiments. 
He  and  his  brothers  proved  themselves  the  stronger  in  the 
melee  and  the  Queen  appointed  him  Prime  Minister  in  which 
appointment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Commander-in-('hief,  the 
King  confirmed  him  on  the  following  day.  The  King  was 
now  anxious  to  follow  royal  precedence  and  depart  to 
Benares  again.  The  heir,  Surendra  Vikram  Sahi,  was 
formally  appointed  Regent  whilst  Jang  Bahadur  was  given 
supreme  authority  over  all  departments,  military  and  civil, 
and  with  his  orders  over-ruling  even  those  of  the  King  and 
Queen  themselves. 

Jang  Bahadur  held  office  from  184b  until  he  died  at. 
the  age  of  60  in  1877.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  very 
strong  man  and  ruled  his  country  well.  Determined  that 
Nepal  should  not  be  ruled  by  an  infant  through  regents 
with  all  the  intrigues  that  it  had  entailed  in  the  Nepalese 
Royal  family,  he  laid  down  that  his  office  of  Prime  Minister, 
now  made  hereditary,  should  be  held  by  a  man  of  exper¬ 
ience  whilst  his  secondary  title  of  Maharaja  of  Lamjung  and 
Kaski  (two  of  the  most  important  districts  in  the  hills  and 
cany  ing  the  income  of  those  areas)  should  descend  in  his 
own  family  from  father  to  son.  The  roll  of  succession  to 
Prime  Minister  was  to  be  from  brother  to  brother  and  then, 
in  the  next  generation,  still  by  agnate,  from  brother  to 
brother  or  cousin. 

On  Jang  Bahadur’s  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  surviving  brother,  Rana  lldip,  who  also  assumed 
the  title  of  Maharaja  of  Lamjung  and  Kaski,  thus  causing 
a  wide  breach  betw’een  himself  and  Jang’s  sems. 

In  1881  the  King  died  and  his  son  having  predeceased 
him  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grands»)n  agefl  six — yet  again 
an  infant. 

A  few  years  later  chaos  again  reigned  in  this  Himalayan 
kingdom.  Maharaja  Rana  Udip  had  been  strongly  supported 
by  his  youngest  brother,  Dhir  Shamsher,  and  on  the  latter’s 
death  intrigues  arose  on  every'  hand.  There  were  many 
contestants  for  power.  The  sons  of  Dhir  were  trying  to 
get  all  the  power  into  their  branch  of  the  family;  the  sons 
of  Jang  were  trying  for  their  branch;  the  King’s  party 
were  trying  to  get  the  power  back  into  the  Royal  family; 
the  Thapas  were  scheming;  the  Newars  were  plotting;  the 
Brahmins  were  planning;  the  King’s  uncle  was  attempting 
to  claim  the  throne  for  himself.  In  the  end  the  Shamsher 
family  won;  they  murdered  their  uncle,  the  Maharaja,  as 
well  as  Jang’s  sons,  and,  kidnapping  the  baby  King,  they 
placed  their  eldest  brother,  Bir  Shamsher,  in  power  as 
Prime  Minister  and  Maharaja.  Bir  was  succeeded  in  1901 
by  his  brother  Dev  who  had  kept  out  of  the  plot  to  murder 
his  uncle.  He,  however,  was  only  in  power  for  three 
months  before  fhe  rest  of  his  brothers  forced  him  to 


abdicate.  He  was  replaced  by  another  strong  man,  ('handra 
Shamsher,  who  ruled  until  IQ29.  During  his  rule  King 
Frithi  Bir  Vikram  Sahi  died  in  1911  to  be  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Tribhubana  Bir  Vikram  Sahi,  who  continued  on  his 
throne  until  November,  1950,  having  like  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  risen  to  it  as  an  infant. 

C'handra  was  followed  by  his  brother.  Bhim,  who  only 
lived  for  another  three  years  giving  place  to  the  last  of  the 
brothers.  Joodha.  Joodha  carried  out  many  necessary 
reforms  and  will,  in  due  time,  go  down  in  history  as  another 
of  the  strong  Maharajas  of  Nepal.  An  elderly  man,  he 
had  little  wish  for  power  and  would  gladly  have  gone  into 
early  retirement  had  he  not  realised  that  Nepal’s  w'ar  effort 
would  be  seriously  impeded.  In  1945  he  had  his  desire  and 
resigned  office — the  first  Maharaja  of  Nepal  to  do  so  by 
his  own  wish.  He  was  succeeded,  probably  against  his 
will,  by  Bhim’s  eldest  son,  Padma,  who  followed  his  uncle’s 
example  three  years  later  to  give  place  to  the  present 
Maharaja,  Sir  Mohun  Shamsher  Jang  Bahadur  Rana, 
Prime  Minister  and  Supreme  Commander-in-Chief  of  Nepal, 
(i.C.I.E.,  G.B.E.,  Honorary  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
British  Army,  Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Brigade  of  Gurkhas. 

His  Majesty  King  Tribhubana  Bir  Vikram  was  born 
on  30th  June,  ipof),  succeeded  his  father  in  1911  and  was’ 
crowned  in  February  1913.  He  has  three  sons,  Mahendra 
Bir  Vikram,  born  1929  (two  sons),  Himalaya  Bir  Vikram, 
lx)ni  1922,  and  Bashundara  Bir  Vikram,  born  1922  (one 
son). 

Thus,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Kings  of  Nepal 
have  ascended  to  their  throne  as  infants.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  Kings  of  Nepal  have  had  little  say  in  the  affairs 
of  their  Kingdom.  All  power  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  omnipotent,  hereditary  Maharaja.  Of  the  eight  sons 
of  Bal  Narsing,  who  rose  to  eminence  in  184b  when  Jang 
Bahadur  became  Prime  Minister,  it  is  only  the  branch  of 
the  youngest,  Dhir  Shamsher,  who  have  since  been  in 
power. 

Anti-Rana  plots  have  not  been  uncommon  even  in 
this  century.  There  are  many  of  noble  Nepalese  blood 
exiled  in  India.  The  Indian  Congress  Party  would  dearly 
like  to  dominate  Nepal  and  to  control  the  Gurkha  soldier. 
The  self-styled  Nepal  National  Congress  Party,  is  anti- 
Rana,  anti-Sahi  and  anti-everything  except  ()ositions  for 
themselves.  The  (iurkha  League  of  Darjeeling  would  like 
to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  China  is  now  approaching 
Nepal  via  Tibet  and  can  lay  claim  to  ancient  and  long- 
repudiated  authority  over  Nepal.  Then  there  is  the  hill 
Gurkha  himself,  forming  some  90  per  cent  of  the  poptilation 
of  over  five  millions. 

To  those  watching  Nepal  changes  were  obvious.  For 
the  last  fivg  years  the  Nepal  Government  has  announced 
intended  reforms  to  include  a  partially  elected  Legislature, 
but  little  has  been  done  to  implement  these  reforms  and 
doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  their  efficiency  owing  to 
restrictions  imposed.  Pandit  Nehru  has  openly  and 
repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for  a  more  democratic  form  of 
government  that  must,  of  necessity,  remove  p)Ower  from 
the  Rana  family.  The  present  crisis  may  well  have  far- 
reaching  results.  The  flight  of  the  King,  unlike  the 
Maharaja  hardly  heard  of  by  his  subjects  although  deeply 
revered  as  a  godhead,  was  perhaps  the  least  expected  move. 
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THE  RISE  OF  HINDU  NATIONALISM  \ 

by  Panchanan  Misra 


IN  the  pre-independence  period,  the  anti-imperialist 
sentiment  which  swayed  the  Indian  masses  was  dominated 
by  the  Indian  National  Congress.  This  organisation, 
based  on  the  principles  of  secular  democracy,  had  a  positive 
content  of  social  and  economic  programmes,  since  the  rise 
of  Nehru  gave  it  a  socialist  colouring.  However,  it  was 
essentially  an  anti-imf>erialist  front  which  combined  at  the 
same  time  many  divergent  ideologies. 

But  with  the  connivance  of  the  British,  coupled  with 
many  historical  and  social  causes,  the  Muslim  League 
appeared  on  the  political  horizon  of  India.  It  challenged 
the  representative  character  of  the  Indian  National  Con¬ 
gress  and  branded  it  as  a  pure  and  simple  Hindu  organisa¬ 
tion.  By  1940,  it  formulated  its  policy  of  the  two-nation 
theory  and  demanded  a  separate  homeland  for  the  Muslims. 
Fanning  the  flames  of  past  history,  it  rallied  the  Muslim 
masses  with  the  slogan  of  "  Islam  is  in  danger.  ”  The 
Indian  National  Congress  from  its  inception  adopted  an 

appeasement  policy  towards  this  organisation  and  eventu¬ 
ally  bartered  away  the  corner-stone  of  its  secular  ideology 
by  acceding  to  the  partition  of  India  and  thus  accepting, 
though  inadvertently,  the  two-nation  theory  of  the  Muslim 
League. 

The  birth  of  Pakistan,  with  the  consequent  widespread 

massacres  and  pillage,  sent  a  wave  of  horror  and  indignation 

throughout  the  Indian  nation.  The  Hindu  population, 

always  critical  of  the  appeasement  policy  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  lost  faith  in  it.  Its  secularism  seemed 
hyiH)critical  nonsense  in  the  face  of  triumphant  commun- 
aiism.  The  people  looked  around  for  a  strong  man  and  a 
strong  party. 

Next  to  the  Congress,  in  leadership  and  mass  following, 
was  the  Socialist  Party.  Though  basically  opposed  to  the 
partition  of  India,  the  socialists  remained  neutral  on  such 
a  decisive  issue.  Hence  national  attention  was  turned  to 
other  quarters.  The  only  Hindu  organisation  in  the  field, 
built  up  on  militant  communalism,  was  the  R.S.S.  (Rashtria 
Sicaym  Sewak  Sangh).  Functioning  since  1924,  it  was 
dominated  by  a  handful  of  Hindus.  It  was  cut  off  from 
the  main  stream  of  national  life  and  held  no  fascination 
for  the  India  which  was  striving  for  political  independence. 
But  the  appeasement  jwlicy  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
towards  the  Muslim  League  provided  the  K.S.S.  with  an 
oj)portunity  to  play  ujx)n  the  communal  sentiments  of  the 
Hindus.  Partition  inflated  its  ranks  to  incredible  pro{X)r- 
tions.  In  those  panic-stricken  and  despairing  days,  it  sfinxl 
forth  as  the  beacon  of  resistance  to  the  rabid  Muslim 
communalism. 

Manned  by  tough  Maratha  youths,  the  R.S.S.  was 
founded  to  resurrect  the  old  dream  of  Maratha  imperialism 
{Maharastra  Pad  Padshahi).  A  sturdy  and  enterprising  race, 
welded  into  a  compact  unit  in  the  face  of  Moghul  encroach¬ 


ments,  the  Marathas  had  made  a  bold  attempt  to  fill  in  the 
political  vacuum  left  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Muslim 
Empire  in  the  i8th  century.  But  their  project  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Hindu  Raj  on  the  ashes  of  the  Moghul  Empire 
was  foiled  by  the  supremacy  of  British  arms.  The  same 
frustrated  desire  smouldered  and  rankled  in  their  hearts 
until  finally  they  seized  the  opportunity  provided  by  the 
partition  of  the  sub-continent. 

Political  frustration,  coupled  w'ith  an  economic  crisis, 
has  always  provided  the  classic  psychological  atmosphere 
for  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  fascist  ideology.  In  India, 
the  post-war  economic  crisis  made  the  bourgeoisie  desperate, 
and  rapidly  inflated  the  ranks  of  the  R.S.S.  Indian 
capitalism,  harassed  by  militant  labour  forces,  found  the 
R.S.S.  a  useful  weapon.  Because  the  R.S.S.  preached  class 
collaboration  in  unequivocal  terms  it  was  liberally  financed 
by  many  vested  interests. 

The  R.S.S.  proclaimed  that  it  was  solely  a  cultural 
organisation,  its  ostensible  objective  being  the  resurrection 
and  consequent  fashioning  of  Hindu  society  after  the 
oriental  pattern.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  non-political 
aspect,  it  trained  thousands  of  impressionable  youths  to 
fill  its  ranks.  This  semi-militant  force  was  indoctrinated 
with  a  sectarian  ideology  and  thus  an  army  of  Hindu  fan¬ 
atics  sprang  up  to  undo  partition  and  to  wreak  vengeance 

on  the  "  perfidious  Congress  leaders.  ”  The  Muslims  of 
India  shuddered  despite  the  assurances  of  Nehru,  and 
communal  madness  reached  its  culmination  with  the 
assassination  of  Mahatma  Gandhi. 


But  the  tide  of  reaction  receded  after  the  assassination 
of  Gandhi.  The  masses  realised  the  folly  of  pursuing  a 
communal  line,  and  all  communal  organisations  including 
the  R.S.S.,  were  immediate!}^  declared  illegal.  The  R.S.S. 
went  underground.  After  a  few  months  a  campaign  was 
launched  for  the  legalisation  of  the  organisation.  It  was 
a  subtle  move  to  win  back  the  sympathy  of  the  Hindus 
by  undergoing  martyrdom,  and  the  R.S.S.  sent  about 
100,000  Hindu  youths  to  gaol,  but  failed  to  evoke  any 
popular  response.  Thus  isolated  from  the  people,  its  leaders 
promised  support  and  help  to  the  Congress  Government 
should  the  organisation  be  declared  legal.  The  R.S.S.  has 
not  been  only  legalised,  but  the  Government  decided  to 
open  its  doors  to  this  body.  After  the  granting  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  all  the  Left  Wing  Partit'S  including  the  socialists — 
the  vanguard  of  the  Congress,  left  the  parent  organisation 
because  of  basic  differences  and  the  Congress  was  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  perpetual  onslaughts  from  both  Right  and  Left,- 
The  predominant  conserv'ative  section  in  the  Congre-» 
always  felt  an  ideological  kinship  with  the  R.S.S.,  but  the 
progressives  led  by  Nehru  always  treated  the  R.S.S.  as  a 
menace  to  the  foundations  of  an  infant  secular  democracy, 
and  therefore  stood  for  the  total  annihilation  of  its  vicious 
ideology. 
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A  Ferguson  Tractor 

for  the  Middle  East 


The  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  is  now  practicable  even  where  j 
petrol  and  vaporising  oil  are  scarce  and  expensive.  The  new 
Ferguson  Lamp  Oil  Tractor  uses  petrol  just  f  or  starting.  It  will 
then  run  on  the  cheapest  paraffin  or  kerosene  available. 

The  new  Ferguson  Lamp  Oil  Tractor  is  easy  to  start,  cheap  i 
to  run  and  simple  to  maintain.  And  it  combines  all  the  advan-  ^ 
tagcs  of  the  other  Ferguson  tractors  .  .  .  power  without  excess 
weight  .  .  ,  finger-tip  hydraulic  control  of  implements  from  the 
driver’s  seat  .  .  .  ease  of  handling  .  .  .  extreme  manoeuvrability 
. .  .  simple  three-point  linkage.  .All  this  means  more  food — more 
cheaply — from  every  available  acre. 

I'he  fuel  tank  of  this  new  tractor  carries  7  gallons 


of  zero  octane  lamp  oil  and  i  gallon  of  petrol.  A  three-way 
fuel  tap  is  incorporated  with  a  single  filter  and  sediment  bowl, 
and  can  be  operated  from  the  driver’s  seat.  A  special 
5-piston  ring  minimises  oil  dilution.  Water  temperature 
is  thermostatically  controlled  to  give  correct  engine  running 
temperature. 

Ferguson  tractors  and  implements  for  world-wide  distribution  are 
produced  by  the  most  modem  methods  and  equipment.  Tractors  for 
the  eastern  hemisphere  are  produced  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd., 
Coventry,  England,  and  implements  by  foremost  British  manufacturers. 
Farmers  in  the  western  hemisphere  are  supplied  from  the  great 
new  plant  of  Harry  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.il. 


It  will  pay  you,  too  —  to  farm  with 

FERGUSON 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Right  Wing  of  the 
('ongress  Party  twice  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Pandit  Nehru  from  India  to  attract  Hindu  communalisni 
into  its  orbit.  La.st  year  at  the  time  of  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  ('ommonwealth  countries,  the  Right  Wing 
leadership  released  the  leader  of  the  R.S.S.  from  prison 
and  recently  during  Pandit  Nehru’s  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  it 
permitted  R.S.S.  members  to  enter  the  Congress  fold.  This 
step  led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Congress  Party,  and 
after  Nehru’s  return  to  India,  the  previous  decision  was 
reversed.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  in  the  Congress 
Party  is  always  pn'pared  to  absorb  Hindu  communalism  in 
the  name  of  injecting  fresh  blood  into  its  own  moribund 
structure. 

Since  India  has  no  democratic  traditions,  and  Hindu 
society  is  steeped  in  medieval  superstitions,  it  is  always 
vulnerable  to  theocratic  doctrines.  The  rise  of  Pakistan, 
based  as  it  is  on  Islamic  principles,  will  always  encourage 
Hindu  communalists  to  establish  a  Hindu  Raj  and  its 
possibility  has  been  enhanced  because  of  the  perpetual 
tension  between  both  States.  The  recent  declaration  of  the 


Hindu  Mahasabha  to  work  for  the  reabsorption  of  Paki  tan, 
if  necessary  by  force,  is  a  significant  portent.  The  growth 
of  centrifugal  tendencies  in  the  shape  of  provincialism  and 
sectarianism  have  given  impetus  to  these  forces.  To  cap 
them  is  the  emergence  of  the  bureaucracy  and  armed  forces 
as  vital  factors  in  the  p)olitical  life  of  the  country.  Their 
sneering  and  contemptuous  attitude  to  democracy  is  well 
known,  while  clique  bickerings  and  faction  fights  have 
gravely  undermined  the  growth  of  a  democratic  climate 
in  India.  In  the  event  of  any  political  crisis  and  in  the 
absence  of  national  figures  such  as  Nehru  and  Patel,  it  is 
not  too  far-fetched  to  presume  that  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  armed  forces  might  stage  a  coup  d’etat  in  collaboration 
with  the  semi-military  R.S.S.  The  Left  is  weak  and  dis¬ 
rupted.  The  Communist  Party  of  India,  because  of  its 
past  anti-national  role  and  present  adventurist  policy,  stands 
isolated  from  the  masses.  The  Socialist  Party,  still  in  its 
infancy,  suffers  from  organisational  weakness  and  ideolog¬ 
ical  confusion.  The  probabilities  of  the  counter-revolution 
in  India  today  appear  greater  than  those  of  a  social 
revolution. 


INDIA  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


by  J.  Chinna  Durai 


From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  authori¬ 
tative  military  and  political  circles  in  India,  India’s 
military  policy  is  lamentably  stunted  and  restricted 
based  as  it  is  on  two  assumptions,  namely,  (i)  that  India  is 
a  peace  loving  countn'  and  has  no  aggressive  designs 
against  anj'body.  The  irony  of  it,  however,  is  that  it  was 
a  citizen  of  this  “  peace  loving  country  ”  who  murdered 
Gandhi;  (2)  that  in  the  event  of  a  major  war  betw'een  two 
military  blocs  India  would  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  in  her  first  assump¬ 
tion  so  long  as  she  practises  at  home  what  she  preaches 
abroad  and  gives  no  room  for  Pakistan  to  think  other¬ 
wise.  But  her  second  assumption  regarding  her 
neutrality  is  definitely  dangerous  as  far  as  her  own 
interests  are  concerned.  It  will  also  bring  her  into  conflict 
with  the  United  Nations  in  the  event  of  a  decision  by  them 
that  a  certain  country  is  the  “  Aggressor  ”  and  as  such  com¬ 
bined  military  action  against  that  country  is  called  for.  No 
member  nation  with  any  conscience  or  self-respect  can  in 
such  circumstances  keep  out  of  the  conflict  without  contra¬ 
vening  Article  43  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
being  regarded  as  being  in  sympathy  if  not  in  illicit  alliance 
with  the  "  Aggressor.  ” 

This  prompts  the  question — what  definite  military 
contribution  is  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  to  make 
towards  the  achievement  of  victory  in  Korea?  What  is  the 
position  of  those  who  have  not  exerted  themselves  to  do 
anything  tangible  yet  and  do  not  intend  to  do  so  at  all,  and 
of  those  whose  assistance  has  been  merely  nominal,  al¬ 
though  they  have  the  capacity  for  doing  a  great  deal  more? 


I  gather  that  India  is  not  sending  a  fighting  force  to 
Korea  because  of  the  possibility  of  its  coming  into  conflict 
with  the  Chinese  ('ommunist  forces  at  a  later  stage.  If 
every  member  indulged  in  such  fears  or  speculations,  what 
chances  are  there  of  the  United  Nations  functioning  at  all 
as  a  force  for  peace?  The  Philippines  might  as  well  have 
said  “the  Chinese  are  Asiatics  and  our  neighbours — and 
above  all  are  allied  to  us  by  ties  of  culture  and  blood — and 
so  we  would  like  to  keep  out  in  order  to  avoid  a  future 
conflict  with  them.”  But  they  have  not  done  so,  but  in¬ 
stead,  in  due  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations,  have  contributed  readily  a  fighting  force  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  Korea. 

While  Articles  39  to  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  deal  with  matters  in  respect  of  threats 
to  peace,  breaches  of  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression,  and 
Article  43  actually  empowers  the  Security  Council  to 
regulate  or  specify  the  military  contribution  that  each 
nation  shall  make  according  to  its  relative  capacity  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Charter 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  a  "defaulter.”  This 
omission  affords  ample  scope  for  members  with  whimsical 
or  Quixotic  views  to  escape  their  obligations  to  the  United 
Nations  on  flimsy  grounds.  Therefore,  if  after 
a  decision  for  action  is  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
against  an  Aggressor,  any  member  fails  to  come  forward 
with  the  prescribed  military  help  to  the  pool,  it  should  be 
put  on  the  black  list — and  its  voice  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  United  Nations  ignored  on  the  ground  that  only  those 
who  pay  the  piper  can  call  the  tune.  Any  other  penalty 
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that  can  be  imposed  with  a  view  to  bring  the  defaulters  to 
their  senses  ought  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  United 
Nations,  as  unless  there  is  an  effective  deterrent  of  some 
sort,  the  United  Nations  organisation  is  likely  to  go  the 
same  way  as  the  League  of  Nations  and  cease  to  be  the 
instrument  for  peace  that  it  was  so  solemnly  intended  to  be. 

Although  it  appears  that  India  wishes  to  play  a  large 
role  at  the  United  Nations,  at  present  she  could  not 
be  of  any  substantial  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations  when  it  is  a  case  of  meeting  aggression  with 
force  owing  to  her  military  policy  being  based  on  the  two 
assumptions  I  have  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
this  article.  What  is  needed  in  India  today  is  a  realistic  mili¬ 
tary  policy  in  the  light  of  the  uneasy  trend  of  events  caused 
by  Russia’s  irreconcilable  and  militant  attitude  which  makes 
nations  live  in  dread  of  aggression  from  day  to  day.  It 
would  be  folly  for  India  to  ignore  this  grim  reality  and  regu¬ 
late  her  life  on  outmoded  theories  of  peace.  India  needs  to 
be  a  strong  nation  commensurate  with  her  size  and  import¬ 
ance,  both  for  reasons  of  her  own  safety  and  for  prestige.  To 
attain  this,  she  would  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
her  military  experts  who  are  fully  aware  of  her  military 
requirements.  At  present,  it  is  the  politicians  in  India  who 
actually  decide  on  the  quality  and  size  of  the  military  forces 
that  are  needed.  Their  entire  policy  is  based  on  the  pursuit 
of  peace  at  all  costs  as  preached  and  practised  by  Mahatma 
Gandhi — the  greatest  pacifist  the  world  has  ever  known. 
This,  to  my  thinking,  is  the  greatest  disservice  that  can  be 
rendered  to  India  in  this  atomic  age  of  aggression.  Pandit 
Nehru,  for  instance,  addressing  a  press  conference  on  the 
24th  August,  said:  “  India,  generally  speaking,  was  opposed 
to  large  scale  bombing,  firstly,  because  it  brought  death  to 
innocent  people,  and  secondly,  because  it  scarcely  produced 
any  military  results.”  At  this  rate,  India  is  likely  to  dispense 
with  her  Air  Force  altogether  as  useless  and  unnecessary! 
The  same  argument  is  likely  to  be  extended  to  India’s 

AUSTRALIAN  MYTHS 
ABOUT  ASIA 

by  Neil  Stewart 


The  “yellow  j)eril’’  is  an  old  catch-phrase  in  Australia, 
and  in  the  past  referred  to  the  menace  of  Japanese 
militarism.  Today  it  has  appeared  in  a  new  form. 
.Australians  are  beginning  to  look  anxiously  at  the  North, 
wondering  if  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  Indonesians, 
Chinese  and  Indians  will  one  day  pour  across  the  Timor  Sea 
to  claim  .Australia’s  vast  and  unoccupied  spaces. 

This  belief  is  based  on  the  erroneous  conception  that 
Australia  is  a  wonderfully  rich  land,  and  that  Asia  is  not 
only  overcrowded,  but  incapable  of  feeding  its  growing 
lx)pulation. 

The  first  of  these  misconceptions  can  be  disposed  of  by 
remarking  that  Australia  is  just  not  a  fertile  countiy'.  One- 
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Army  and  Navy  as — according  to  Indian  politicians — there 
is  no  likelihood  of  any  danger  to  India  as  long  as  she  herself 
does  not  propose  to  be  aggressive  and  does  not  intend  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Russia  or  China  by  joining  forces 
with  the  United  Nations  in  any  conflict  against  them. 

I  do  not  think  these  views  will  be  shared  by  the  manj' 
realists  in  India,  and  least  of  all  by  General  Cariappa, 
whose  expert  judgment  in  such  matters  is  the 
only  gust  of  fresh  air  in  an  atmosphere  which 
smacks  of  unwarranted  smugness  and  complacency,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  persist,  will,  without  question,  lose  for 
India  the  honour  and  prestige  that  her  valiant  soldiers  won 
for  her  in  the  famous  battlefields  of  North  Africa  in  the  last 
Great  War.  Such  a  short-sighted  p)olicy  will  also  doubtless 
spell  ruin  and  disaster  to  India  sooner  or  later  as  it  is  useless 
for  India  to  imagine  that  she  can  appease  Russia  or  China 
by  any  show  of  friendliness  to  them,  since  they  will  hold 
against  her  the  imprisonment  of  Indian  Communists  in 
large  numbers.  It  may  suit  Russia  and  China  at  the  moment 
to  profess  friendship  for  India — non-Communist  country 
though  she  is — in  view  of  the  present  crisis  and  the  deter¬ 
mined  stand  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  only  effect  of  India’s  policy  of  appeasement  will  be 
that  she  will  be  estranging  herself  from  the  I'nited  Nations 
who  mean  well  by  her  and  whose  ill-will  she  can  ill-afford  to 
develop  at  a  time  when  Communism  has  not  only  set  a 
dangerous  problem  for  India  within  her  own  boundarit's 
but  is  moving  menacingly  towards  her  very  door  from  the 
direction  of  Tibet.  And  what  is  worse,  negotiations  over 
Kashmir  for  a  peaceful  settlement  have  ended  in  a  fiasco 
and  this  further  weakens  India’s  potential  capacity  to 
defend  herself  against  possible  aggression  from  ('ommunist 
forces  in  the  North,  let  alone  her  caj)acity  to  make  any 
useful  military  contribution  to  the  Unit»“d  Nations  in  the 
cause  of  universal  peace. 


third  of  its  area  is  composed  of  stony  desert  which  can  never 
be  cultivated  because  it  has  no  top-soil.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  Continent  has  a  rainfall  of  Unss  than  ten 
inches.  Despite'  ultra-modern  agricultural  methods,  the 
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Mulga  Country.  Ci'ntral  Australui 


Australian  wheat  yield  is  only  six  cwts.  per  acre,  against 
nineteen  in  Britain.  Even  backward  India,  with  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  five  thousand  years  old,  can  produce  an 
average  of  five  cwts.  of  wheat  for  each  acre ! 

What  is  more,  Australian  agriculture  is  gradually 
deteriorating.  Soil  erosion  washes  away  thousands  of  tons 
of  top-soil  every  year,  and  high  winds  blow  many  more 
thousands  into  the  sea.  Drought  and  floods,  always  a 
menace,  are  increasing  each  season,  and  demand  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  in  afforestation  and  water-control  to  keep 
them  within  bounds.  There  might  be  some  milk  and  honey 
flowing  in  Australia,  but  it  only  flows  as  a  result  of  vast 
capital  expenditure  and  highly  mechanised  farming 
methods. 

Experts  have  said  that  Australia  can  maintain  a 
maximum  population  of  twenty  million  people.  The  United 
States,  with  roughly  the  same  area,  already  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  rich  black-earth  plains 
of  the  Middle  West  have  no  etjui valent  in  the  land  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

What  about  “  overcrowded  Asia  ”  ?  This  myth  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that,  due  to  certain  historical  and 
economic  conditions,  certain  areas  of  Asia  have  become 
densely  populated.  In  fact,  however,  the  population 
density  of  Asia — in  per  square  mile — is  less  than  Europe’s 
192  per  square  mile.  The  visitor  sees  overcrowded  Bengal, 
with  779  people  to  every  square  mile,  Java,  with  883,  and 
Japan  with  296.  He  forgets  that  parts  of  Europe  also  have 
dense  populations.  The  small  area  of  (Ireater  London  carries 
eight  million  people,  or  as  much  as  the  total  population  of 
Australia.  England  and  Wales  have  a  population  density 
of  750,  Belgium  714,  Holland  713,  Germany  481  and  Italy 
343.  All  these  countries  are  more  overcrowded  than  Japan. 

A  little  inquiry  will  also  show  that  Asia  has  millions  of 
square  miles  of  cultivable  land,  which  could  be  brought 
under  the  plough  if  the  necessary  capital  and  machinery 
were  available. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  for  British  India  (1939-40) 
notes  that  there  were  97.2  million  acres  of  “cultivable 
waste”  whirh  could  be  put  under  crops.  The  Burma 
Season  and  Crop  Report  (1940)  stated  that  there  were 
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COMMUNISM  AND  CHINESE 
UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  H.  F.  Simon,  Lecturer  in  Chinese 
in  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies,  University  of  London,  spoke 
recently  at  the  ('hina  Institute  on  his 
year’s  experience  while  researching  on 
Chinese  Drama  in  the  West  ('hina 
Union  University,  Chengtu.  He  was 
present  when  the  ('ommunists  took 
over  and  both  staff  and  students  were 
addressed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Military  (lovernment.  The  students 
weri‘  not  told  that  they  were  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  but  that  they  would 
be  made  use  of  if  they  played  their 
part  in  the  people’s  struggle.  Their 
first  duty,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  to 
root  out  all  opposition  to  the  new 
regime.  Political  lectures  of  great 
length  were  made  compulsory  and 
academic  studies  suffered  in  conse¬ 
quence.  All  graduates  had  to  attend 
a  Revolution  ('ollege  for  a  month’s 
course  of  indoctrination,  but  the  (iov- 
ernment  would  find  them  jobs  on  their 
passing  out. 

ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  INDIA 
AND  PAKISTAN 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  developments 
of  Archaeology  in  India  and  Pakistan 
since  1944  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  K. 
Mortimer  Wheeler,  Archaeological  Ad¬ 


viser  to  the  (iovernment  of  Pakistan, 
in  his  lecture  to  the  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma  Section  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts.  In  Dr.  Wheeler’s 
opinion,  all  large  scale  archaeological 
fieldwork  should  be  subordinated  to 
overall  strategic  plans  if  a  methodical 
and  co-ordinated  advance  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  to  be  secured.  In  a  country 
as  vast  as  India,  such  planning  on  a 
large  scale  was  essential  if  coherent 
and  significant  results  were  desired. 
During  his  period  of  office  in  India, 
Dr.  Wheeler  initiated  two  parallel 
schemes  for  the  scientific  excavation 
of  the  country.  They  related  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  two  main  geographical 
divisions  of  the  sub-continent — on  the 
one  hand  to  the  great  plains  pf  the 
North  between  the  Vindhyas  and  the 
Himalayas,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
plateau  and  the  coastal  strips  to 
the  South,  thus  reflecting  the  major 
natural,  linguistic  and  cultural  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  country.  In  the  South, 


Sculpture  by  Chintamoni  Kar,  ait 
exhibition  of  whose  work  urns  re¬ 
cently  organised  by  the  Royal  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Society 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klin  Devahstin  who  have 
left  London  for  Bangkok.  Mr.  Devahstin, 
who  was  Secretary  at  the  Thai  Embassy 
in  London  where  he  has  made  many 
friends,  is  to  serve  at  the  Thai  Foreign 
Office 

the  oldest  of  the  four  successive  sites 
of  Taxila,  the  so-called  Bhir  Mound 
provided  an  obvious  starting  point, 
and  successive  excavation  of  the 
Mound  defined  the  character  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  Vedic  Dark  Age,  as 
also  further  explorations  of  the  site  of 
Harappa  in  the  Punjab,  where  the 
Indus  civilisation  had  first  been  recog¬ 
nised  in  1921.  Here  excavation  had 
already  shown  the  presence  of  a  post- 
Indus  valley  culture  overlying  the 
Indus  ('ity,  and  in  1944,  Dr.  Wheeler 
was  able  to  detect  a  significant  feature 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice, 
namely  the  presence  of  formidable 
fortifications.  In  1946,  it  was  further 
proved  by  excavation  that  their 
presence  not  only  altered  radically  the 
interpretation  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
Indus  civilisation,  but  enabled  that 
civilisation  to  be  brought  into  direct 
relationship  with  the  Aryan  invasions. 


•IW  AXKSE  IAIp  by  Winifred  Holmes 
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HADITIONAL  Jav'anese  dancing  was  demonstrated 
recently  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  a  fine 
Indonesian  artist,  Raden  Mas  Jodjana,  together  with  an 
explanatory  lecture  by  his  wife,  Raden  Ayu  Jodjana.  The 
traditional  dance  forms  of  Indonesia  are  less  well  known  in 
London,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  performances  last  year  of 
Raden  Mas  Iltomo,  than  those  of  India,  and  it  was  a  large 
and  interested  audience  that  attendwl  this  performance. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  Javanese  dancing  has  2,ckx) 
years  of  tradition  behind  it.  Folk  and  ritual  magic  dances, 
based  on  the  stylised  movements  and  expressions  of  birds  and 
animals,  and  calculated  to  produce  an  hypnotic  effect  on  the 
beholder,  are  its  foundations.  Although  four  main  influences 
affected  it,  these  foundations  allied  to  the  ritual  magjc  art  of 
a  people  more  closely  linked  to  racial  and  cultural  patterns 
of  Melanesia  and  the  Pacific  than  to  the  Asiatic  maiidand,  are 
still  the  strongest  element  even  in  the  refined  ami  cla.“sical 
art  of  Javanese  court  dancing. 

The  first  and  strongest  influence  it  was  subjecterl  to  was 
that  of  the  peaceful  Hindu  colonisers  of  the  4th  century  on¬ 


wards.  Temple  dances  from  Tanjore — Bharat  Natya — and 
the  dance  dramas  of  the  Ramayana  were  introduced  with  the 
coming  of  Brahmanism  to  the  islands  and  the  subsequent 
building  of  Hindu  temples  in  Java. 

Later,  in  the  14th  century,  came  the  sweeping  changes 
brought  by  Islam,  when  the  temples  were  destroyed  or 
deserted  and  dancing  as  a  religious  ritual  abandoned. 

With  perfect  technique  and  spiritual  understanding, 
Raden  Mas  Jodjana  performed  the  dance  of  the  rice  ceremony, 
entirely  folk  and  ritual  magic  in  origin;  the  dance  of  the 
devotee  at  the  shrine,  inspired  by  a  shadow  play;  a  fra^rren^ 
of  the  great  court  dance-drama  of  King  Kelono  and  las',  'h 
Javanese  dance  of  Siva,  the  two-faced  god  of  destructi'^n  " 
preservation,  terrifying  in  its  power  and  dramatic  clarity. 

It  would  be  particularly  interesting  and  illuminating  to 
those  of  us  who  study  the  classical  dance  forms  of  the  East 
to  see  this  dance  performed  in  the  same  programme  with  the 
Indian  dance  that  inspired  it,  and  to  note  how  much  is  owed 
to  the  classical  Indian  source,  and  how  much  is  purely 
Indont'sian  in  expression  and  feeling. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


Two  Netherlands'Indonesian  Conferences 


The  first  of  two  conferences  between  Netherlands  and 
Indonesian  representatives  (dealing  on  this  occasion  with 
financial  and  economic  relations)  began  in  November.  The 
second,  to  settle  the  future  status  of  Western  New  (iuinea, 
is  to.  open  later. 

The  first,  one  of  the  periodical  Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union  Conferences,  was  presented  with  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
bined  Dutch-Indonesian  Commission,  which  has  been 
studying  financial  and  economic  problems  entrusted  to  it 
since  the  last  Union  Conference,  and  has  come  to  certain 
conclusions,  namely:  — 

Indonesia  is  to  remain  within  the  Netherlands  mone¬ 
tary  sphere  as  far  as  those  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  European  Payments  Union  are  concerned.  This  is  to 
be  rendered  operative  by  maintaining  Indonesia’s  “A” 
account  with  the  Netherlands  Bank,  through  the  existence 
of  which  the  Bank  acts  as  Indonesia’s  Cashier  in  trade  with 
third  countries  via  Holland.  The  commission  is  also  re¬ 
ported  to  have  decided  to  end  tripartite  trade  negotiation 
and  agreements.  In  future  there  are  to  be  preliminary 
consultations  between  Dutch  and  Indonesian  representa¬ 
tives  and  one  delegation  only  is  to  take  part  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  other  countries. 


The  Asian  Games 


Nine  Asian  countries  have  so  far  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  Asian  Games  to  be  organised  in  India  in  the  near 
future.  The  countries  are  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Thai¬ 
land,  Indonesia,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Afghanistan  and 
Iran.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  enable  Viet  Nam  and 
Israel  to  take  part,  although  they  are  not  members  of  the 
International  Olympic  Association. 

The  Organising  Committee  of  the  Asian  Games  Federa¬ 
tion  has  decided  to  include  the  following  games  in  the 
programme:  athletics,  swimming,  diving,  water-polo, 
football,  weight-lifting,  baseball  and  cycling.  It  has  also 
been  decided  to  ificlude  women's  items  in  the  Games,  for 
athletics  and  swimming.  Work  will  begin  immediately  on 
matters  relating  to  reception,  board  and  lodging  for  the 
visiting  teams.  Various  committees  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  set  up, 


Foreign  currency  regulations  between  the  partners  of 
the  Union  are  to  be  eased,  to  facilitate  money  transfers 
from  Indonesia.  Indonesia  is  now  prepared  to  help  with 
such  transfers,  partly  in  order  to  attract  new  investment 
capital.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  the  items  affected 
will  be:  full  transfer  of  normal  profits;  partial  transfer  of 
writings-off :  transfer  of  current  private  income  from 
property. 

Britain  Offers  Scholarships  to  Japanese 

The  British  Council  has  offered  nine  scholarships  for 
Japanese  students  to  study  in  Britain  for  one  year.  Can¬ 
didates  will  be  post-graduates  doing  research  work  in  any 
field.  Maintenance  allowance,  tuition  fees  and  return  fare 
by  air  or  sea  are  included  in  the  grant. 


uf  India  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  drinks  of  the  peasants  of  rural 
India,  and  is  made  from  the  juice  of  the  piilm,  the  date  and  the 
coconut,  and  when  unfermented,  it  contains  many  health-giving 
properties.  When  the  juice  is  fermented,  the  valuable  sugars  and 
vitamins  are  destroyed  and  converted  into  vinegar  and  alcohol. 
The  toddy  tapper  at  work.  .4  slanting  cut  is  made  in  the  date 
palm  and  a  pot  is  tied  below  to  collect  the  juice.  Toddy  tapping 
is  an  art  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tree,  since  skilful 
tapping  can  increase  the  output  and  quality  of  the  juice,  whereas 
a  slight  mistake  in  the  angle  of  the  cut  will  kill  a  tree  altogether. 
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General  Elections  in  India 

Pandit  Nehru  has  declared  that  General  Elections  in 
India  must  be  held  by  May  next  year.  “  Climatic 
vagaries”  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  delay  elections  in 
the  country,  he  added. 

Addressing  a  Conference  of  the  C'hief  Electoral 
Offi(  ers  of  States,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  the  Central 
and  State  Governments  could  not  act  as  caretaker  govern¬ 
ments  for  an  indefinite  period.  He  urged  all  concerned  to 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  objective  of  conduct¬ 
ing  elections  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  the  least  possible 
objection  and  complaint  about  influences  or  pressures  being 
exercised  on  electors  or  others  by  anybody. 

He  pointed  out  that  about  180  million  would  go  to  the 
polls  next  year.  This  was  something  unique  in  history,  and 
the  mere  fact  of  its  being  accomplished  completely  and 
impartially  would  give  the  country  tremendous  strength 
and  prestige. 

Religious  Reforms  in  China 

Problems  of  religious  reforms  were  discussed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  recently  by  more  than  30  representatives  of  reli¬ 
gious  circles  in  Wuhan,  in  Central-South  China.  The 
meeting  unanimously  supported  the  statement  issued  by 
China’s  Christians  in  July  calling  on  their  fellow  Christians 
in  China  to  free  themselves  from  foreign  influences  and 
help  in  the  construction  of  China. 

Wei  Cho-min,  President  of  the  ('entral  ('hina  Univer¬ 
sity  and  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  statement,  declared 
that  Christians  should  be  fully  aware  that  the  religious 
reform  movement  is  essential  to  the  development  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  China.  Wang  Tung,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Wuchang  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  pointed  out 
that  Christians  who  depended  on  funds  from  foreign 
imperialists  should  strive  for  self-reliance,  ('hen  Chien- 
shun,  chief  editor  of  Chung  Hwa  Hsin  Yi  Pao,  said:  "  In 
the  past  imperialism,  working  hand  in  glove  with  reaction¬ 
ary  rulers,  dominated  the  churches  in  this  country.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  religious  reforms  inevitably  met  with  opposition 
from  foreign  missionaries.”  Buddhists  at  the  meeting  agreed 
that  Buddhism  should  develop  along  the  road  of  production 
and  not  preach  superstitious  beliefs. 

Women  Workers  in  China 

A  report  on  the  organisiitiou  of  women  workers  was 
given  recently  at  a  national  conference  called  in  Peking  by 
the  All-China  Federation  of  Labour  to  discuss  trade  union 
activities  among  women.  It  shows  that  398,000,  or  over 
70%  of  the  568,000  women  workers  in  the  industrial  cities 
of  China,  are  organised  in  trade  unions. 

Large  numbers  of  classes  have  been  established  in 
factories  to  enable  women  workers  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  and  to  study  current  affairs.  Technical  classes  have 
also  been  set  up  to  enable  them  to  become  fully  qualified 
skilled  workers.  In  many  industrial  cities,  women  workers 
have  been  trained  to  drive  locomotives,  trams  and  tractors, 
and  to  operate  lathes. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  working  mothers,  182 
nurseries  have  already  been  established  in  both  State  and 
private  factories.  Women  workers  also  enjoy  special  wel¬ 
fare  facilities  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
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BOOKS  on  the  I 


Broken  Thread  by  Major-General  F 
C.B.,  U.S.O.  {Gale  &  Polden,  21s.) 


S.  i'l.  Pjg(.ott, 


Many  foreigners — and  "foreigners”  in  this  context 
means  non- Japanese — have  lived  longer  in  Japan  than 
the  author  of  this  book,  but  for  close  and  intimate 
connection  with  Japan  and  with  its  leading  soldiers  and 
statesmen  over  a  prolonged  period  of  years,  General 
Piggott’s  record  is  surely  unique.  Though  only  four  years 
old  when  he  first  accompanied  his  parents  there  in  1887, 
this  early  association  with  Japan  and  its  people  served  him 
in  good  stead  when,  as  a  young  army  officer,  he  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  childhood  days  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904  as  a  military  language 
student.  His  father,  who  had  been  legal  adviser  to  Prince 
Ito  at  the  time  w'hen  that  great  Japanese  statesman  was 
engaged  in  drafting  the  Japanese  Constitution,  had  made 
many  firm  friends  amongst  the  leading  Japanese,  and  these 
friends  now  gave  a  ready  welcome  to  the  son.  Three  subse¬ 
quent  tours  of  duty  in  Japan  were  to  follow,  the  last  two  of 
them  as  Military  Attache,  and  on  each  occasion  Piggott  did 
his  best,  and  did  it  with  success,  to  e.xtend  his  circle  of 
Japanese  friends,  to  consolidate  his  previous  friendships, 
and  to  work  for  the  cause  of  Anglo- Japanese  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 


While  this  book  is  concerned  primarily  with  reminis¬ 
cences  from  his  own  life,  these  reminiscences  inevitably  bear 
largely  on  the  main  developments  in  F'ar  Eastern  history 
and  on  the  leading  actors  in  them  during  the  past  sixty 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  far  more  than  a  pleasantly  discur¬ 
sive  autobiography  calling  up  nostalgic  recollections  of  a 
Japan  that  is  no  more.  It  is  a  work  in  which  relatively 
trivial  and  frequently  humorous  anecdotes  are  freely  inter¬ 
larded  with  passing  comments  and  revealing  side-lights  on 
the  raw  material  of  history.  To  those,  for  instance,  with 
short  memories  or  with  a  somewhat  sketchy  knowledge  of 
F'ar  Eastern  history,  the  reproduction  of  a  Punch  cartoon 
of  1895  should  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  recalling  the 
friendly  attitude  towards  Japan  adopted  by  Britain  at  that 
time,  a  contrast  to  the  regrettably  hypocritical  stand  taken 
by  the  three  Powers  who  carried  out  the  Triple  Intervention. 
Britain’s  attitude  on  that  occasion  played  an  important  part 
in  the  subsequent  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- Jajianese 
Alliance,  and  much  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  underlining 
the  mutual  benefits  derived  from  that  Alliance  and  to  the 
unfortunate  results  of  its  eventual  abrogation  in  1921. 
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General  Piggott’s  first  tour  of  duty  as  Military  Attache 
follow'ed  immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Alliance. 
He  was  able,  therefore,  to  observe  the  initial  reaction  at 
first  hand  and  to  w'atch  the  subsequent  developments.  His 
own  personal  relations  with  the  Japanese,  both  during  this 
first  term  as  Military  Attache  (1922-6)  and  during  his  second 
term  in  that  post  (1936-9),  were  always  of  the  most  cordial; 
but  the  cooling  off  of  Japan’s  friendship  with  Great  Britain, 
which  began  during  this  first  period,  had  turned  to  definite 
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Anglophobia  amongst  large  sections  of  the  people  by  the 
tinn  he  finally  left  Japan  in  1939.  Up  to  the  end  of  his 
stay,  however,  he  had  striven  hard,  and  with  no  small 
success,  to  win  the  trust  and  confidence  of  Japan’s  military 
leaders.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  on  three  separate  occasions 
to  mediate  and  smooth  over  serious  difficulties  and  mis¬ 
understandings  which  had  arisen  between  the  local  British 
and  Japanese  military  authorities  in  China — in  Shanghai, 
Tientsin  and  Peking  respectively. 

His  success  in  easing  tensions  of  this  kind  earned  him 
an  unusual  compliment  from ’an  unexpected  quarter  when 
eventually  the  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  England. 
Britain  and  Germany  were  by  then  at  war,  but  (ieneral  Ott, 
the  German  Military  Attache,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  join  in 
a  farewell  gift  which  the  other  foreign  Military  Attaches 
were  giving  to  Piggott.  “  Piggott  and  I,”  he  said,  "have 
been  friends  and  colleagues  here  for  nearly  3J  years,  and 
enemies  for  two  months,  so  I  hope  he  will  consent.”  After 
due  consultation  with  all  concerned,  word  was  conveyed  to 
Ott  through  a  neutral  that  he  might  join  in.  Ott  was 
delighted,  but  remarked  to  the  bearer  of  the  message  that, 
in  spite  of  his  personal  friendship  for  the  departing  British 
Military  Attache,  he  and  the  German  Embassy  were  looking 
forward  to  General  Piggott ’s  departure  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.  Surely  a  striking  tribute  to  (ieneral  Piggott’s 
influence  with  the  Japanese  High  (Command,  whom  the 
Germans  were  trying  to  win  fully  over  to  their  side ! 

While  the  greater  portion  of  this  book  is  autobiographi¬ 
cal,  there  is  a  final  chapter  in  which  the  author  summarises 
the  past,  refers  briefly  to  the  present,  and  j>eers  into  the 
future.  .  In  this  hipilogue  he  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Japan,  underlining  the  mutual  benefits  derived 
from  the  Alliance  while  it  lasted.  He  traces  out  the  course 
of  the  deterioration  in  Anglo- Japanese  relations  following 
its  abrogation  and  the  reasons  for  it,  recalls  the  chivalry  of 
the  Japanese  towards  their  enemies  in  the  wars  of  1894  and 
1904,  seeks  to  explain  the  contrast  between  their  high  stan¬ 
dard  of  behaviour  then  and  their  actions  in  the  late  war, 
and  animadverts  on  the  dubious  ethics  and  wisdom  of  War 
Crime  trials.  In  regard  to  this  last  matter,  he  deals  in 
particular  with  the  trial  and  execution  of  General  Homma 
and  with  the  trial  and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Shigemitsu;  and 
in  the  appendices  which  follow  he  reproduces  clcKuments  of 
peculiar  piquancy  in  connection  with  both  these  trials.  The 
sentences  imp)osed  on  these  two  former  good  friends  of 
Britain  have  a  very  clear  bearing  on  Anglo- Japanese 
relations,  the  “  thread  ’’  of  this  aptly-named  book. 

Malcolm  J.  Kennedy 
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This  book  deals  with  the  formative  period  of  Muham¬ 
madan  jurisprudence.  It  investigates  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  Islamic  legal  theory,  shows  the  influence  of 
Shafi'i,  who.  more  than  any  other  individual,  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  final  form,  and  pays  due  attention  to  his 
chief  innovation,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  overriding 
authority  of  “  traditions  ”  going  back  to  the  Prophet. 
Though  in  some  respects  a  book  for  the  specialist,  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  readers  concerned  with  any 
aspect  of  Islam,  with  comparative  law,  and  with  the 
history  of  law  and  institutions. 


THE  CHINESE  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

By  VICTOR  PURCELL 
50s.  net 

(Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs) 

Of  the  author’s  previous  work  ‘  The  Chinese  in  Malaya 
the  Manchester  Guardian  said:  ‘  It  will  at  once  become 
the  standard  work  on  the  Chinese  in  Malaya.’  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  new  volume  will  be  regarded 
as  no  less  authoritative.  It  deals  with  an  important 
subject,  and  has  a  life-time  of  study  behind  it. 

(early  1951) 


THE  DHAMMAPADA 

With  Introductory  Essays,  Pali  Text,  English 
Translation,  and  Notes 

By  SIR  S.  RADAKRISHNAN 

15s.  net 

The  Dhamnuipada  is  the  most  popular  and  influential 
book  of  the  Buddhist  canonical  literature.  The  present 
edition  will  be  found  useful  by  all  who  wish  to  make  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  early  Buddhism. 

(shortly) 


Vanished  Trails  by  R.  L.  SpiTTEL  (Geoffrey  Cumberlege, 
Oxford  University  Press,  12s.  (yd.) 

In  the  depths  of  the  Ceylon  jungle  there  still  lingers  on 
the  pitiful  remnant  of  one  of  the  oldest  human  races,  unable 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  modern  world,  and  slowly  perishing  of 
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disease  and  iiegleet  or  being  absorbed  into  tlie  civilisation  of 
its  more  advanced  neighbours.  It  is  possible  that  there  are 
fewer  than  one  hundred  pure  Veddas  left  today.  The  fact 
was  recognised  some  time  ago  by  the  'Government  of 
Ceylon,  and  it  engaged  a  distinguished  anthropologist, 
Professor  C.  G.  S.  Seligman,  to  make  a  detailed  study, 
before  it  was  too  late,  of  these  interesting  people,  their 
beliefs  and  customs.  Seligman  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  Sinhalese  language,  and  a  more  popular, 
if  less  scientihe  account  is  John  Still’s  The  Jungle  Tide. 
Still  knew  the  people  intimately;  he  lived  with  them  and 
took  part  in  their  daily  life.  A  later  student  is  Mr.  R.  L. 
Spittel,  who  has  embodied  his  observations  in  what  may  bt 
called  an  anthropological  novel,  which  stresses  the  human 
interest  of  the  subject.  It  tells  the  story  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  a  Vedda  family  from  the  troglodyte,  food-gathering 
stage  to  the  crude  beginnings  of  the  hut-dweller  and  food- 
producer,  Here  we  have,  drawn  at  first  hand,  a  moving 
picture  of  these  intrepid  little  people,  with  their  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  truth,  kindness,  mental  fidelity  and  simple 
courtesy.  We  see  them  in  their  incessant  war  against  their 
natural  enemies,  the  bear  and  the  leopard,  and  their 
wonderful  skill  and  courage  in  descending  the  cliff-side  in 
search  of  the  wild  honey  which  forms  an  essential  part  of 
their  diet.  As  trackers  of  game  their  skill  is  almost  un¬ 
canny.  Their  only  weapons  are  a  bow  and  a  tiny  axe. 
Every  Vedda  has  as  his  companion  a  hunting  dog,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  to  track  down  the  iguana  or  monitor 
lizard,  a  favourite  dainty  along  with  the  monkey,  wild  yams 
and  jungle  fruits,  roasted  in  the  embers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Veddas  have  been  quite  untouched  by  Sin¬ 
halese  Buddhism.  They  have  no  legends  regarding  the 

origin  of  man  and  the  universe,  and  believe  in  the  Nae 

Yaku  or  tutelary  spirits  who  haunt  the  .streams  and  trees, 
and  the  ghosts  of  their  dead,  whom  they  propitiate  with 
ceremonial  songs  and  dances.  The  general  reader  as  well 
as  the  anthropologist  will  follow  with  intense  interest  the 
deeply  moving  story  of  the  adyentures  of  Poromola,  son  of 

Neela,  his  brother-in-law,  Gombira,  and  his  wife  Kalue, 
and  the  other  inmates  of  the  Pihilegoda  cave. 

H.  (i.  Rawlinson 

Lionel  Wendt’s  Ceylon  (Lincoln-Prager .  425.) 

In  her  son,  Lionel  Wendt,  who  came  of  a  prominent 

Dutch  burgher  family,  Ceylon  was  fortunate  to  find  an 

interpreter  of  genius.  Using  the  medium  of  still  photo¬ 
graphy,  Wendt  put  his  mastery  of  its  techniques  and  skills 
to  revealing^the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  and  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make  it. 

Wendt’s  vision  of  his  own  land  was  seldom  the  conven¬ 
tional  one.  He  chose  few  of  the  well-known  great  monu¬ 
ments  or  the  spectacular  sights  of  Ceylon  for  his  subjects. 
A  pair  of  delicate  gnarled  hands,  very  old,  fingering  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  Pali  characters,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  his  compositions.  His  superb  back  of  a  boatman 
poling  his  shallow  craft  along  a  river  is  a  picture  of  out¬ 
standing  beauty,  while  the  exquisite  grouping  of  a  clump  of 
Buddhist  dagobas  is  another. 

The  faithful  reproduction  of  reality  did  not  satisfy 
Wendt’s  search  for  a  means  of  expression.  Influenced  by 
the  prevailing  trend  of  surrealism  he  attempted  to  create 
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fantasies  which  represented  abstractions — ideas  and  states 
of  emotion — rather  than  people  or  things.  Always  interest¬ 
ing  itnd  technically  accomplished,  these  fantasies,  however, 
are  far  less  satisfactory  as  works  of  art  than  the  pictures 
whii  li  express  the  explicit  world.  The  latter  are  never  mere 
realism,  but  a  true  interpretation  of  reality,  and  this — as  the 
great  Russian  film  maker,  Pudovkiu,  jKiinted  out — is  art. 

WiNIEKED  HoI.MKS 


Lands  of  the  Commonwealth  by  R.  K.  and  M.  I.  R. 

PoLKiNGHORNE  (C. .  (i.  Hurrap,  IO.S'.  6d.) 

In  this  book  the  Misses  Polkinghorne  describe  in  a 
simi)le  and  attractive  manner  the  contributions  of  the  widely 

separated  countries  of  the  British  ('onimonwealth  with  their 
daily  life,  traditions,  features  and  products.  Stress  is  laid 
not  so  much  upon  the  great  self-governing  dominions  as 
upon  the  colonies,  ranging  in  size  from  Nigeria,  with  a 
population  of  twenty  million,  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  with 
little  over  two  thousand.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature 
of  this  excellent  little  book  is  the  wealth  of  illustrations, 
depicting  the  people  of  these  nations  all  over  the  world  at 
work  and  play. 

H.  G.  Rawlinson 


Malay  Proverbs  bv  Sir  Richard  Winstkdt  (John  Murray, 

4.S.) 

Malay  Waters  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson  [Hodder  6*  Stoughton, 

I2.S'.  6d.) 

South  Asia  in  the  World  Today  (Chicago  University  Press. 
$4) 

Korea  My  Country  by  Y.  T.  Pyun  (International  Cultural 

Association  of  Korea,  Seoul) 

Malay  proverbs  have  intrigued  and  delighted  genera¬ 
tions  of  foreign  residents  in  the  Peninsula  since  Raffles, 
and  from  time  to  time  collections  have  appeared  in  the 
various  learned  journals,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  this 
small  book  of  tw'o  hundred  and  sixty  of  those  most  current 
and  most  to  the  point  will  be  the  standard  of  reference  until 

some  ambitious  scholar  sets  out  to  make  a  complete  collec¬ 
tion.  The  romanised  Malay  text  is  given  facing  the  hmglish 
translation;  not  the  least  important  and  interesting  part  of 
the  hook  is  Sir  Richard’s  introduction. 

In  Malay  Waters  Mr.  Tomlinson  returns  with  gusto  to 
his  well-loved  sea  and  sea-craft.  Here  he  is  fulfilling  a 
long-felt  ambition — to  go  among  the  ships  flying  the  house- 
flag  of  the  Straits  Steamship  Company  and  the  men  who 
serve  in  them.  The  little  ships  fired  his  imagination  and,  to 
judge  by  the  accounts  he  gives  here,  his  dreams  came  true 
in  full  measure.  Lucky  man!  In  his  inimitable  style  Mr. 
Tomlinson  imparts  his  enthusiasm  to  the  reader;  a  reviewer 
jaded  by  so  much  of  political  jxilemic  and  pretentious 
nonsense  is  grateful  for  so  delightful  an  interlude. 

Professor  Phillips  Talbdt  edits  a  group  of  contributions 
of  first  importance  in  the  study  of  South  Asia  in  these  days 
of  transition.  Here  the  emphasis  is  on  experience  and  pro- 
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found  knowledge  of  the  subject;  such  men  as  could  satisfy 
the  high  standard  demanded  by  the  Norman  Wait  Harris 
Memorial  Foundation  were  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
problems  current  from  Pakistan  to  the  Philippines.  Due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultural  and  other  needs  of  the  people 
while  political  and  social  problems  are  kept  strictly  to  their 
place. 

Korea  My  Country  is  a  collection  of  essays  and  lec¬ 
tures,  with  a  few  open  letters  reprinted  from  The  Seoul 
Times,  in  which  Professor  Pyun  allows  himself  full  latitude 
for  the  e.xpression  of  his  deep  emotion  at  the  post-war  fate 
of  his  country.  That  he  is  unrepentant,  even  as  regards  his 
earlier  outbursts,  is  made  evident  in  his  foreword.  He  asks 
some  very  awkward  questions — to  which  he  hopes,  perhaps 
vainly,  that  those  who  inflicted  Western  systems  of  thought 
and  “  democratic  ”  action  on  his  people,  will  give  answers. 
With  all  the  currently  popular  denigration  of  the  Far  East 
businessman,  it  may  well  be  that  future  generations  of 
Asians  will  hold  the  bigger  ruffians  to  be  those  who  brought 
them  the  stupidities  of  Western  political  systems. 


Muslim  China  by  Ahmed  Ali  {Karachi:  Pakistan  Institute 

of  International  Affairs,  Rs.  i-8.) 

During  his  service  as  British  Council  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  National  Central  University,  Nanking,  the  author 
had  opportunity  enough  to  make  a  special  study  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  near  to  his  own  heart — the  origin  and  development  of 
Islam  in  China.  The  author  quotes  the  story  of  the 
embassy  from  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Iran  and 
that  from  the  Roman  Empire,  reporting,  in  each  case, 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  This  was  in  the  T’ang 
dynasty  whose  beginning  was  before  the  date  of  the  hijara; 
from  this  point  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  various  legends  and 
accounts  which  the  Muslims  give  of  their  own  growth  and 
development  w'ithin  China. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  to  offer  an  exhaustive 
treatise.  But  we  may  reasonably  suggest  that  he  has  not 
been  critical  enough  in  dealing  with  the  material  offered 
him.  The  question  of  the  number  of  Muslims  in  China  has 
always  been  a  vexed  one;  while  no  certainty  is  anywhere 
claimed,  official  estimates  have  varied  as  much  as  between 
a  few  millions  and  twenty  millions.  In  a  tabular  view  in 
this  work  we  see  that  the  estimate  of  the  best  foreign 
authority  (somewhere  about  ten  millions)  is  made  about 
five  times  as  much  by  the  Muslims  themselves.  There  are 
large  numbers  of  Muslims  in  certain  areas;  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  can  possibly  be  so  many  as  the  Muslims  themselves 
claim.  What,  we  wonder,  is  the  great  advantage  to  be 
found  in  mere  numbers? 


Land  of  a  Thousand  Buddhas  &y  Theos  Bernard  {Rider, 

25s.) 

This  is  a  strange  and  compelling  book;  but  then  Tibet 
is  no  less  a  strange  and  compelling  country.  But  none  can 
really  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  story  of  how  a  barrister- 
at-law  came  to  be  accepted  in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the 
Himalayas  as  the  reincarnation  of  a  Lama. 


There  is  much  to  be  said,  even  in  these  materialistir 
days,  for  the  Tibetan  method  of  electing  a  new  Dalai  L  ima; 
that  much  also  goes  for  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Bernard’s 
fitness  to  be  the  first  (and  only)  white  Lama.  In  a  world 
which  not  only  for  the  most  part  denies  all  spirituality,  but 
goes  all  out  to  fight  it  wherever  it  appears,  even  the  least 
spiritually  inclined  must  be  given  pause  by  such  a  book  as 
this.  For  untold  centuries  the  Roof  of  the  World  has  ^tood 
aloof  from  the  normal  preoccupations  of  other  peoples;  it 
has  gone  its  own  devoted  way  through  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Lama  teaching,  giving  here  and  there  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  such  accounts  as  Mme.  David-Neel’s  and  Dr. 
Bernard’s  (to  mention  only  two  of  the  most  recent). 

The  author  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  probably  with  no 
thought  of  the  ultimate  outcome.  It  would  spoil  this  record 
to  quote  from  it;  in  any  event  no  one  section  is  more  quot¬ 
able  than  another.  Dr.  Bernard  has  managed  to  produce 
a  most  readable  book  on  a  supremely  difficult  but  fascinat¬ 
ing  subject. 

Neville  Whymant 
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REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

IN  The  Middle  East  Journal  (October),  Mr.  V.  S. 
Swaminathan  analyses  "  Pakistan  Problems  and  Pros¬ 
pects”  from  an  Indian  viewpoint.  Recommendable  is 
also  this  journal’s  “Bibliography  of  Periodical  Literature.” 
The  French  quarterly,  L’Afrique  et  L’Asie,  engaged  in 
research  on  the  same  subjects,  published  in  No.  12  (1950) 
highly  readable  "  Perspectives  d’evolution  jxditique  en 
Afrique  du  Nord,”  by  Leon  Rocher,  and  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  provisional  constitution  of  Viet  Nam  by 
Pierre  Rondot.  France  Outremer,  too,  is  concerned  with 
Indo-('hinese  questions,  and  though  its  interpretation  takes 
a  rather  official  line,  articles  like  (leneral  Billotte’s  “  Verites 
sur  rindochine”  and  A.  Surmer’s  portrait  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
ought  to  be  read  attentively. 


In  World  Affairs,  Mr.  L.  C.  Green,  a  lecturer  in  Inter 
national  Law  and  Relations  at  University  College,  London, 
quotes  in  his  contribution  on  "Korea  and  the  United 
Nations”  historical  documents  rarely  taken  into  considera 
tion  by  Far  East  correspondents  and  political  common 
tators.  Mr.  Green  does  not  reach  any  optimistic  conclusion 
because  "  so  long  as  the  world  is  divided  into  two  opposing 
blocs,  both  of  which  remain  in  the  United  Nations,  stagna¬ 
tion  and  impotence  are  inevitable  in  any  issue  which  is 
fundamental  to  either  bloc.  However,  the  machinery  of  col¬ 
lective  enforcement  has  gone  into  motion,  and  nothing  the 
Soviet  Union  can  do  can  halt  it.” 
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John  M.  H.  Lindbeck’s  study  of  "Communism,  Islam 
and  Nationalism  in  China"  {The  Review  of  Politics,  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana) 
shows  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his 
regime  in  tackling  the  Moslem  problem  in  Shensi,  Kansu, 
Ninghsia,  Chinghai  and  Sinkiang.  After  initial  failures, 
the  Communists’  anti-religious  reputation  being  the  main 
issue,  the  building  of  mosques  in  Yenan  and  clever  and 
dexterous  handling  of  propaganda  brought  about  a  com¬ 
mon  front  against  the  Japanese  invaders,  and  later  against 
the  Kuomintang  and  its  feudalism.  The  Moslem-inhabited 
North  Western  territories  of  China  and  their  war-lords 
failed  to  develop  the  anticipated  resistance  against  Com¬ 
munism  when  Cieneral  P’eng  Teh-huai  led  his  First  Field 
Army  against  the  Moslem  troops. 

In  contrast  to  the  political  stratagems  explained  by 
Mr.  Lindbeck,  C.  P.  Fitgerald  accentuates  in  his  "  Revolu¬ 


tion  in  China”  {Lifeline,  Autumn,  1950)  the  human  side  of 
Communist  strategy  and  explains  the  educational  and 
psychological  pre-requisites  of  the  party  worker’s  behaviour 
pattern.  Perhaps  the  best  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Fitgerald’s  essay  is  that  “the  power  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  is  founded  on  the  real  support  of  the  people,  freely 
given,  if  not  ratified  by  the  machinery  of  Western  demo¬ 
cratic  procedure.  This  fact — that  China  is  an  example, 
perhaps  unique,  of  a  Communist  state  erected  freely  by  the 
will  of  the  people — does  not  render  the  Chinese  ('ommunist 
State  less  formidable  to  antagonists,  nor  make  C'ommunist 
('hina  an  easier  neighbour  to  Western  colonial  powers.  On 
the  contrary  the  real  menace  of  Chinese  Communism  is  that 
it  has  won  such  widespread  support  that  it  stands  forth  as 
a  model  to  be  copied  elsewhere  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
Communist  parties  in  other  countries  of  Asia.  ’’ 

John  Kennedy. 


CHINA’S  POPULATION  PROBLEMS  (II) 

by  S.  Chandrasekhar  {Annamalai  University) 


I  HE  FAMILY  AND  SOCIAL  FORCES 

The  social  milieu  in  which  the  Chinese  |K>pulation  lives, 
moves  and  has  its  being  is  so  typically  Asian  in  its  character 
that  it  aggravates  further  the  demographic  dilemma  of  China. 
The  widely  prevalent  family  pattern  (whether  it  is  the  con¬ 
jugal,  the  stem  or  the  joint  family)  is  such  that  it  puts  a 
tremendous  burden  on  the  head  of  the  family  in  rearing  and 
caring  for  a  large  number,  irrespective  of  one’s  ability  or 
inclination  to  do  so.  The  network  of  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  family  is  such  that  any  evasion  is  imiKissible,  and 
wherein  individualism  has  no  place.  Communalism  and 
nepotism  are  not  regarded  as  anti-s<xial  vices  but  desirable 
props  on  which  the  primary  social  unit  rests.  Chief  among  the 
main  functions  of  the  family  is  ancestor  worship  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  social  institution  to  population  growth  is  obvious. 
Ancestor  worship  in  the  simplest  terms  implies,  much  as  in 
Japan,  that  the  ancestor  is  not  entirely  dearl,  that  his  soul 
continues  to  live  and  wander,  and  above  all,  watch  over  the 
life  of  his  descendants.  Thus  the  ritual  is  Imsed  on  the  idea 
that  those  who  perform  it  help  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 
An  ancestor  living  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  is  believed  to 
possess  supernatural  power  which  he  may  use  to  help  his 
descendants.  The  dead  ancestor  is  believed  to  be  better  {)fl 
when  he  is  kept  "  alive  ’’  in  the  regions  beyond  through  wor¬ 
ship  than  when  his  existence  ceases  altogether.  Otherwise,  he 
may  have  to  wander  in  the  world  as  a  “  ghost,’’  as  happens  to 
thos«!  who  have  no  descendants.  When  this  institution  is 
coupled  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  joint  family  system,  the 
enormous  social  burden  on  the  Individual  toward  his  kith  and 
kin  in  the  two  worlds  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  normal 
desire  for  parenthood,  when  there  are  no  alternative  and  com¬ 
peting  values  as  in  Western  society  (a  baby  versus  a  Baby 
Austin  complex)  is  whetted  by  the  existence  of  ancestor  wor¬ 
ship  which  gives  parents  an  additional  incentive  to  havi?  sons 
to  perform  the.  rites,  and  thus  secure  for  their  parents  and 
grandparents  life  eternal.  Says  Mencius:  "There  are  three 


things  which  are  unfilial  and  to  have  no  posterity  is  the 
greatest  of  them.”  Thus  the  by-product  of  ancestor  worship 
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is  an  increased  birth  rate  which  is  bolstered  further  by  the 
institution  of  polygyny.  In  an  agrarian  country  of  grave 
political  instability,  efforts  to  secure  personal  social  security 
is  of  permanent  importance  for,  after  all,  as  the  Chinese  saying 
goes :  "  Grain  is  stored  against  famine  and  sons  are  brought 
up  against  old  age.”  The  children  are  such  a  solace,  especially 
when  they  help  the  parents  in  their  numerous  chores  in  the 
home  and  the  field.  The  earlier  one  has  them,  the  better  it 
is,  and  hence  early  marriage.  Remembering  the  high  death 
rate  consequent  upon  famines  and  epidemics,  it  is  necessary 
to  call  many  so  that  a  few  may  be  chosen  to  survive.  And 
hence  polygamy  and  concubinage.  If  there  is  less  to  eat  for 
everyone,  it  is  not  wise  to  cut  the  number,  for  every  mouth 
also  has  a  pair  of  hands.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  while  the 
mouth  begins  to  function  from  birth,  the  hands  will  take  at 
least  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This  simple  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
without  the  influence  of  any  extraneous  and  complex  factors, 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  tragedy  of  China's  high  birth 
and  death  rates. 

These  high  fertility  and  mortality  rates,  yielding  a  low 
survival  rate,  contradict  the  widespread  popular  belief  that  the 
average  size  of  the  Chinese  family  is  extremely  large.  The 
available  evidence,  however,  shows  the  family  size  to  be 
normal,  even  in  relation  to  the  size  of  families  in  Europe. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  size  of  the  Chinese  family  in 
the  pre-Republican  and  Empire  days,  it  is  not  large  today,  at 
least  by  Asian  standards.  Here  again  we  have  no  undisputed 
statistical  authority  for  all-China,  but  we  have  several  sample 
surveys  as  well  as  estimates  for  certain  years  and  regions.  As 
the  difference  between  these  figures  is  not  unreasonably  large, 
an  arithmetical  average  of  these  figures  may  be  taken  to  be 
roughly  the  fact  today. 

In  China,  a  difference  is  made  between  a  family  and  a 
household.  A  family  generally  denotes  "  a  group  of  persons 
living  together  as  a  unit  who  are  related  to  one  another  by 
blood,  marriage  or  adoption.”  By  a  household  is  meant  a 
group  of  persons  living  together  under  a  common  economic 
arrangement,  which  includes  in  addition  to  the  family,  those 
who  are  not  otherwise  related  to  each  other.  The  household 
is  the  same  as  the  economic  family.  Thus  a  group  living  on  a 
farm  is  a  family  if  its  members  are  related  to  each  other  by 
blood  or  marriage.  It  becomes  a  household  if  it  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  members  above  mentioned,  a  farm  labourer  who 
works  and  lives  with  the  farmer-employer. 

According  to  a  statistical  survey  carried  out  by  the 
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Chinese  Government  in  some  22  provinces  in  1934-35,  the 
average  size  of  the  Chinese  family  was  5.5,  the  average  si^e  of 
the  peasant  family  being  only  slightly  higher,  i.e.  5.9.  The 
population  covered  by  this  survey  was  about  180  million,  or 
nearly  half  the  population  of  China  and,  as  such,  the  figure 
5.5  can  be  taken  as  the  average  size  of  the  family  for  a  large 
sample.  According  to  Dr.  Buck,  the  average  size  of  peasant 
families  in  North  China  was  5.5  and  South  China  5.0.  Olga 
Lang,  in  her  surv’ey  of  some  5,000  families  in  Hopei  province 
in  1931,  reached  the  number  5.8.  A  Yenching  University 
survey  of  the  under-privileged  section  of  Peiping,  involving 
about  1,000  families  in  1932,  gave  4.2  as  the  average  size  of 
the  family.  All  these  point  to  the  fact  that  the  size  of  the 
average  family  is  not  unusually  large,  but  the  point  that  is  not 
obvious  is  that  this  mcxlerate  figure  has  been  obtained  through 
an  enormous  human  wastage  of  many  births  and  many  deaths. 
The  moderate  size  can  still  be  obtained  if  the  birth  and  death 
rates  are  proportionately  lowered,  assuring  a  high  survival  of 
every  Chinese  child. 

MIGRATION 

Chinese  migration,  from  the  turn  of  the  present  century 
down  to  the  present  day,  falls  distinctly  into  three  categories. 
The  first  is  the  rural-urban  migration  which  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  migration  in  all  agricultural  countries  that  are  being 
gradually  industrialised,  as  in  India,  Japan,  and  other  Asian 
and  Western  countries.  This  rural  exodus  is  a  continuous 
phenomenon  providing  seasonal  as  well  as  permanent  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  cities  to  the  under-unemployed  and  overcrowded 
rural  population.  There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  volume 
of  this  migration. 

The  second  type  of  migration  is  peculiar  to  China  and 
those  countries  which  have  passed  through  the  painful  forced 
migrations  as  a  result  of  war.  While  the  rural-urban  migration 
is  motivated  by  economic  factors  like  desire  for  employment, 
higher  wages  and  better  social  conditions  and  amenities,  the 
forces  behind  the  war-time  migration  were  the  compelling 
desire  for  .safeTy  and  security  from  bombing  and  other  horrors 
e)f  modern  warfare.  There  was  also  the  de*sire  to  escape  con¬ 
scription  and  .slave  labour  likely  to  be  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
quering  and  (Kcupying  armies  and  authorities.  The  pattern 
of  this  migration  was  set  by  the  war  beginning  with  Japan’s 
undeclare'd  war,  the  so-calleni  China  Incident.  After  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities  at  Lu  Kou  Chiao,  south  of  Peiping  in  1937, 
the  Chinese  who  had  the  strength  and  resources  began  to  move 
into  free  and  unoccupied  China.  As  the  area  under  the 
Japanese  control  began  to  grow,  the  volume  of  southward 
mignition  correspondingly  increased.  Unlike  the  migrants  in 
the  first  category  who  were  mainly  unemployed  and  distressed 
agriculturists  seeking  new  jobs  in  the  cities,  the  war-time 
migrants  were  relatively  well-to-do  people  who  belonged  to 
all  classes  and  professions.  They  were  mainly  the  educated 
and  the  politically  articulate  and  those  who  were  likely  to 
be  personce  non  grata  with  the  Japanese  armies.  This  has 
included  at  times  schools  and  universities  complete  with 
teachers  and  scholars.  This  mass  emigration  grew  tremen¬ 
dously  in  volume  with  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbour 
on  December  7th,  1947,  and  the  transformation  of  the  China 
Incident  into  a  global  allied  war.  The  total  number  of  these 
migrants  from  occupied  and  war-torn  areas  to  unoccupied 
China  Iretween  i()37  and  1945  has  been  estimated  at  about 
10  to  14  million,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  adult  population 
of  the  occupied  urban  areas — an  unprecedented  wave  of 
migration,  when  the  primitive  means  of  transportation  and 
the  unhappy  and  unplanned  nature  of  their  departure  and 
arrival  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  third  type  of  Chinese  migration  involves  all  those 
emigrants  who  left  China  for  countries  beyond  her  land 
frontiers  and  overseas  and,  as  such,  they  include  those  who 
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fmi^;^ated  not  only  to  South-East  Asia  but  also  to  the  rt'st 
of  the  world.  For  some  fifteen  centuries,  the  Chinese  have 
emigrated  from  the  coastal  provinces,  chiefly  Kwantung  and 
Fukien,  to  mainly  the  lands  and  islands  bordering  the  China 
Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Of  the  estimated  ten  million 
Chinese  overseas,  nearly  five  million  live  in  South-East  Asia. 
Due  to  the  intense  nature  of  economic  competition  among 
the  various  ethnic  groups,  the  "  national  solidarity  ’’  of  the 
Chinese  abroad  and  the  claim  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
under  the  operation  of  the  jus  sanguinis,  to  have  jurisdiction, 
m  theory  at  least,  over  all  persons  of  Chinese  blood,  have 
led  to  acute  political,  economic  and  social  difficulties  in  the 
past.  The  resurgence  of  nationalism  in  South-East  Asia  has 
only  led  to  a  realisation  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  nature 
of  the  Chinese  migration  to  these  areas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  here  to  review  the 
genesis  and  growth  of  the  Chinese  emigrant  communities  in 
all  these  countries.  The  point  here  is  whether  there  are 
avenues  for  internal  and  inter-provincial  migration  and  the 
possibilities  for  emigration  to  such  countries  and  regions  that 
may  be  willing  to  receive  them  on  a  large  scale  in  the  future. 
Now  that  Manchuria  and  Formosa  have  been  restored  to 
China,  the  movement  of  Chinese  to  these  areas  must  be 
treated  not  as  emigration  but  as  inter-provincial  migration. 
The  population  size  of  Manchuria  today  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  more  than  45  million.  This 
population  in  an  estimated  area  of  503,013  square  miles  yields 
a  low  crude  density  of  less  than  go  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  total  area  of  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  about  42 
million  acres  and  the  total  cultivable  area  at  about  102  million 
acres.  With  such  a  low  density  and  with  three-fifths  of  the 
tillable  area  lying  idle,  the  prospects  of  settling  at  least  a 
few  million  Chinese  farmers,  if  sufficiently  planned  and 
organised  with  sufficient  care,  should  not  be  dim.  Manchurian 
soil  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  soya  beans,  kaoliang,  millet,  maize,  and 
wheat.  Nor  are  large  forests  lacking  in  China.  In  fact,  the 
Japanese  were  aware  of  these  possibilities  for  they  planned 
in  1936  to  settle  a  million  Japanese  families  within  twenty 
years.  The  known  possibilities  of  Manchuria  are  such  that 
one  authority  believes  that  "  from  the  standpoint  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  alone,  Manchuria  can  support  a  population 
of  icK)  million  or  more  at  current  levels  of  living.  ”  The 
Chinese  themselves  are  not  unaware  of  this  relatively  empty 
agricultural  land.  In  the  decade  before  the  Second  World 
War,  about  a  million  migrated  annually  to  the  Liao,  Nun 
and  Hailung  river  valleys  in  Manchuria.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  Japanese  invasion  in  1937,  this  migration  ceased  and 
about  40  per  cent  of  those  who  had  emigrated  earlier  returned 
to  their  homes  in  Central  and  Southern  China. 

Then  there  are  areas  in  the  North-West  in  Sinkiaiig  and 
Inner  Mongolia  which  have  not  been  exploited  fully.  These 
regions  have  not  been  even  surveyed  exhaustively.  Once  a 
strong  central  government  and  political  stability  are  estab¬ 
lished,  a  planned  internal  movement  of  population  to  relieve 
the  population  pressure  and  assure  a  better  standard  of  living 

But  about  this  land  in  the  North-West  frontier.  Dr.  Ta 
chen  writes ;  "  In  the  north-west  there  seems  to  be  unsettled 

yet  fertile  land,  especially  around  the  regions  of  the  Ordos, 
the  Bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  certain  pasture  lands  in 
Tsinghai  and  Sinkiang.  These  lands,  however,  are  not 
extensive.  Besides,  they  are  not  likely  to  attract  any  large 
number  of  settlers,  as  the  conservatism  of  the  Chinese 
peasants,  which  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  age-old  traditions, 
makes  them  extremely  reluctant  to  leave  their  homes,  to 
sever  relations  with  their  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  to  plunge 
into  the  unknown  regions  to  start  life  anew.” 

As  for  overseas  emigration,  the  prospects  of  settling  any 
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considerable  number  of  Chinese  in  Asian  countries  like  Thai¬ 
land,  Indo-China,  Malaya  and  the  Philippines,  are  not  very 
bright.  While  it  would  be  easier  to  settle  Chinese  immigrants 
in  regions  where  there  are  already  large  Chinese  communities, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and  socjal  adjustment  and 
eventual  assimilation,  the  political  barriers  arising  out  of  the 
resurgent  nationalism  of  these  countries  would  be  formidable. 
The  barriers  that  Thailand  and  Burma,  for  instance,  have 
raised  against  further  influx  of  Chinese  are  understandable 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  not  to  speak 
of  the  absence  of  great  economic  opportunities  in  these 
countries.  The  only  hope  is  for  the  Chinese  to  emigrate  to 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  is,  if 
those  countries  can  be  persuaded  to  admit  Chinese  immigrants. 
Apart  from  the  general  unwillingness  of  these  "  white  ” 
countries  to  receive  any  large  number  of  Chinese  emigrants, 
there  will  be  additional  political  reasons  to  scare  Western 
countries  from  even  considering  the  question.  With  commun¬ 
ism  safely  entrenched  in  power  in  China,  every  Chinese 
emigrant  will  be  suspected  of  some  subversive  political  mission. 
It  mav  be  that  this  very  refusal  on  the  part  of  North  and 
South  American  countries  may  serve  as  a  wedge  to  widen 
the  ideological  gulf  that  has  already  come  into  existence 
between  China  and  the  "  capitalist  ”  American  Republics.  As 
for  the  Chinese,  whether  they  are  communist  or  Kuomintang, 
the  imperative  need  for  not  losing  face  will  be  great.  But 
with  the  military  power  that  a  communist  China  is  likely  to 
build  up  with  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  possible, 
if  hypothetical,  showdown  that  may  come  between  American- 
sponsored  Japan  and  Soviet-aided  China,  the  people  of  China 
can  demand  some  relief  for  her  teeming  millions  in  the  thinly 
jxipulated  countries  like  Australia,  Canada  and  Brazil.  When 
such  demands,  irrespective  of  their  logicality,  can  be  but¬ 
tressed  with  some  show  of  force,  either  concessions  .may  be 
granted  or  international  conflict  may  be  provoked. 

BIRTH  CONTROL 

Birth  control  is  perhaps  the  only  effective  solution  to 
the  Chinese  population  problem,  and  yet  it  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  rule  of  thumb  methods 
of  controlling  births  in  China  through  the  centuries,  birth 
control  in  the  modern  sense  of  contraceptives  and  conception- 
control  did  not  receive  any  serious  attention  until  the  visit 
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of  Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger  to  China  in  1922.  And  yet  today 
in  all  China  there  are  not  more  than  ten  Birth  Control  Clinics, 
and  these  only  in  cities  like  Peiping  and  Shanghai.  The 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  this  reform  in  China  are  formidable, 
as  China  is  more  backward  than  Japan  or  India  in  providing 
the  necessary  material  and  psychological  environment  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  adoption  of  the  contraceptive  habit.  The 
illiteracy  of  the  peasants,  ignorance  of  the  availability  of  the 
device,  absence  of  clinics  and  the  necessary  domestic  environ¬ 
ment,  traditional  conservatism  and,  above  ali,  the  want  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual  life — 
residting  in  unplanned  families — have  all  contributed  to  the 
resistance  of  this  reform.  However,  the  government,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Second  World  War.  did  ap{X)int  a  committee 
under  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  b>  recommend  a  |H)pula- 
tion  policy  for  China.  Birth  control,  among  others,  was 
recommended  by  this  committee.  Though  this  was  at  first 
rejected  by  the  conservative  elders  of  the  Kiiumintang,  it  was 
later  approved  in  May,  1045.  But  the  waning  fortunes  of  the 
Kuomintang  government  gave  no  time  to  implement  this 
tremendous  reform.  What  the  ixfficy  of  the  communist  set-up 
towards  this  question  will  be,  time  alone  can  say.  It  may 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  communists  will  show  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  pressing  need  for  the  voluntary  limitation 
of  the  family  in  China  than  their  predecessors  have  done. 


,  HUMAN  CONSERVATION 

The  greatest  problems  that  any  future  government  in 
China  must  face  will  be  those  of  human  conservation.  For 
nearly  two  decades,  China  has  had  no  peace.  From  the  dme 
of  the  Japanese  <x;cupation  of  Manchuria  in  1931,  China  had 
to  contend  with  Japanese  aggression,  civil  war,  the  Setond 
World  War  and,  finally,  the  civil  war  again.  The  war  has 
resulted  in  the  depletion  of  valuable  raw  materials,  destrui  tion 
of  factories,  houses  and  machinery'.  But  the  greatest  loss 
was  in  human  lives,  though  we  may  never  km)W,  with  any 
certainty,  the  number  killed,  maimed,  lost  or  otherwise  dis- 
ablerl.  The  problem  is  one  of  rehabilitating  the  lives  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  have  been  destroyed  or  maimed  in 
Ixuly  or  mind,  and  who  have  been  seartxl  by  years  of  conihat, 
hunger  and  privation.  Psychic  rehabilitatit)n  is  no  less 
important  than  material  reconstruction  to  these  people.  In 
any  scheme  of  reconstruction,  China’s  ultimate  strength  must 
depend  on  the  qualitative  improvement  of  her  population  not 
only  in  terms  of  material  necessities  like  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education  and  medical  aid,  but  also  in  relation  to 
higher  artistic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  values  which  have 
so  significantly  coloure«l  Chinese  thought  from  time 
immemorial. 
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Tibetan  painting  signifying  welcome,  often 
found  in  the  entrance  of  houses 


The  chief  purpose  of  Tibetan  art  is  to  interpret  in 
symbolic  form  the  doctrines  of  the  Lama-Buddhist 
tradition.  It  is  a  vastly  impersonal  art  in  which  the 
theme  itself  is  much  more  important  than  the  whim  of  any 
individual  artist.  The  idea  of  conscious  originality  does  not 
exist  among  Tibetan  artists  whose  work,  for  the  most  part, 
conforms  to  traditional  canons  that  may  not  be  departed 
from. 

Tibetan  art,  in  common  with  most  Buddhist  art,  is 
dominated  by  the  doctrine  of  impermanence;  in  the  words 
of  Milarepa,  the  Tibetan  saint:  "All  worldly  pursuits  end 
in  dispersion,  buildings  in  destruction,  meetings  in  separa¬ 


tion,  births  in  death.”  It  is  dedicated,  in  its  more  abstract 
forms,  to  showing  that  all  forms  are  illusory  and  that  he 
who  has  attained  true  liberation  from  Samskara  (the  wheel 
of  rebirth)  has  no  longer  any  need  of  art. 

Doctrine  and  ritual  have  played  a  greater  part  in 
moulding  Tibetan  art  than  political  or  ethical  influences. 
Thus,  because  Tibetan  artists  rarely  sign  their  own  works,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  an  article  originates  from 
Mongolia  or  Kham,  or  even  to  date  it  within  a  century  or  so. 

The  beginnings  of  Tibetan  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
shallow  rock  carvings  and  fertility  emblems  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  pre-Buddhist  Bon  religion  of  Tibet.  This  religion  is 
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identical  with  the  Shamanism  of  Mongolia  and  was  intro¬ 
duced,  according  to  Tibetan  tradition,  by  Gsen-Kabs,  about 
a.d.  400.  In  the  seventh  century  a.d.  Tibet  emerged  from 
its  period  of  barbarism  and  Srongtsan-gan-po,  Tibet’s  con¬ 
queror  king,  invaded  China,  Burma,  Nepal  and  Bengal. 
Srongtsan-gan-po  accepted  Buddhism  when  he  married  two 
princesses — one  from  Nepal  and  one  from  T’ang,  China. 
At  this  time,  and  again  in  a.d.  1000,  monks  from  India 
brought  with  them  the  Buddhist  art  of  Bengal,  Bihar, 
Nepal  and  Kashmir. 

In  Western  Tibet,  during  the  eleventh  century,  Rin- 
chen-zang-po,  with  the  assistance  of  Bidhaka,  a  Ka.shmiri, 
and  thirty-two  craftsmen,  erected  more  than  130  temples, 
distinguished  for  their  fine  wood  carvings  of  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisattvas  and  rich  interior  decoration.  Later,  Nepalese 
craftsmen  in  metal  settled  in  Shigatse  and  Lhasa.  Kashmiri 
fresco  painting  in  tempera  and  Nepalese  banner  and  minia¬ 
ture  painting  on  paper  and  textile  bases  were  the  principal 
models  follow'ed  by  Tibetan  painters. 

The  Tibetan  aristocracy  began  to  model  its  manners 
on  those  of  the  Court  of  Peking.  China’s  influence  on 
Tibetan  art  was  chiefly  in  the  sphere  of  worldly  things,  such 
as  interior  fittings  of  houses,  furniture,  work  in  ivory,  tables, 
carpets,  silk  imports  and  domestic  vessels.  From  India 
Tibet  borrowed  the  traditional  art  forms  of  Hinduism  and 
the  ritualism  of  Tantrik  yoga,  fusing  these  with  elements 
of  Buddhism  and  the  indigenous  Bon  religion,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  all  she  borrowed  with  her  own  individual  impress. 

Painting,  in  the  form  of  scroll-banners  called  t’hankm, 
is  universal  in  Tibet.  Executed  in  vivid  and  pleasing  colours, 
they  consist  of  a  rectangular  cotton  base  impregnated  with 
lime  and  mounted  on  Chinese  brocade,  with  a  wooden  roller 
at  each  end  so  that  they  can  be  rolled  up  like  a  map.  Many 
t’hankas,  particularly  those  which  portray  the  Buddha, 
make  an  instant  appeal  by  their  richness  of  colour  and 
harmonious  design.  Others,  dealing  with  the  more  erudite 
aspects  of  the  Tibetan  doctrine,  often  prove  a  source  of  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  uninitiated. 

A  typical  t’hanka  subject,  seen  in  every  temple,  is 
“The  Round  of  PTxistence.”  This  shows  Shindje,  the  fear- 


Kali  Mash  Ftlood  Howl  used  in  Tantrik  rites.  Bronze  studded 
with  turquoise 


some  judge  of  the  dead,  with  his  diadem  of  human  skulls, 
grasping  the  Wheel  of  Rebirth  in  his  talons.  Within  the 
Wheel  are  seven  sections  filled  with  animals,  trees,  flowers, 
buildings,  men.  gods  and  spirits,  rejiresenting  the  different 
stages  of  existence  of  the  Round.  To  explain  such  a  picture 
verbally  would  retjuire  an  exposition  of  the  entire  Tibetan 
metaphysic. 

The  Mandala,  or  magic  circle  (khorlo,  in  Tibetan),  is 
t'specially  used  by  the  lamas  for  meditation.  Some  fhankas 
show  it  as  a  geometrical  representation  of  the  “  Four-(iatec'. 
Palace  of  Avalokitesvara,  ”  the  guardian  Bodhisattva  of 
Tibet.  A  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  these  mandalas 
enshrined  profound  psychological  truth  is  that  tluy  are  to 
be  found  in  every  country  and  age.  The  spieifically 
(  hristian  ones  come  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  most  of  them 
show  {'hrist  in  the  centre,  with  the  tour  evangelists  at  the 
cartlinal  points. 

The  Tantrik  Shakti  paintings  depicting  Tilntan  divin¬ 
ities  and  their  consorts  clasped  in  ecsiatic  union.  |)ro\ide 
one  instance  where  lack  of  knowledge  may  lead  to  serious 
misunderstanding.  These  pictures  have  been  labelled  by 
prurient-minded  European  travellers  as  obscene  and  porno- 


Ritual  bell  carried  by  Latnas 
and  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  dorjp  or  “sacred  thunder¬ 
bolt  " 
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graphic.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  true  intention 
of  such  art.  According  to  the  symbolism  of  the  tantras 
each  divine  being  is  represented  as  a  pair,  composed  of  a 
male  or  non-acting,  and  a  female  or  creative,  principle.  The 
latter  is  spoken  of  as  the  consort  or  wife  of  the  former. 
Thus  is  emphasised  the  dual  nature  of  the  godhead. 

In  Tibetan  religious  painting  all  measurements,  colours 
and  attitudes  are  stylised,  and  each  conveys  a  special 
meaning.  This  applies  particularly  to  figures  of  the  Ifnddha, 
and  it  is  in  the  subordinate  figures  and  ornamentation  that 
the  Tibetan  artist  expresses  his  individuality. 

Separate  statues  in  stone  are  rarely  found  in  Tibet  and 
those  that  do  exist  are  mainly  of  Indian  origin.  But  Tibetan 
craftsmen  excel  in  modelling  and  metal  casting  and  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  country,  during  the  eleventh  centniy', 
there  was  an  upsurge  of  fine  wood  carving  made  in  the 
Indian  style.  For  centuries  Tibet  remained  in  an  age  of 
bronze  and  iron  and  the  majority  of  the  figurines  found  in 
temples  and  monasteries  are  of  gilt  bronze  or  copper.  Mostly 
they  portray  Buddhas,  Bodhisattvas,  famous  lamas  and 
emperors. 

The  most  venerated  statue  in  all  Tibet  is  probably  the 
life-size  image  of  Gautama  Buddha  at  Lhasa,  brought  from 
Peiping  by  the  Chinese  wife  of  Srongtsan-gan-po  fourteen 
centuries  ago.  A  shrine  called  the  Jo-Kang  was  built  in 
Lhasa  in  a.d.  652  especially  to  house  the  image.  The  Jo- 
Kang,  now  considerably  enlarged,  is  the  holiest  place  in 
Tibet  and  the  focus  jwint  of  pilgrimage  for  thousands  of 
Buddhists  from  Tibet,  ('hina  and  Mongolia. 

Copper  is  found  both  native  and  in  the  form  of  pyrites 
in  Tibet  and  several  localities  are  well  known  for  their 
famous  foundries,  often  attached  to  monasteries,  which 
supply  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  East  with  statues  ot 
divinities.  Most  of  the  bronze  statues  come  from  the  work¬ 


shops  of  the  T’sang  and  Kham  provinces.  The  bronzts  of 
the  latter  region  are  famous  for  the  perfection  of  iheir 
execution  and  wonderful  patina  which  is  especially  notable 
in  examples  which  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
centuries. 

Many  traditions  go  to  make  up  the  Lama- Buddhist 
doctrine — the  original  Bon  faith,  primitive  Buddhism, 
Hindu  teachings,  and  later,  the  developed  systems  of  the 
Mahayana  and  Tantrik  yoga.  Each  successive  doctrinal 
wave  has  left  its  mark  on  Tibetan  art  and  this  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  numerous  ritual  instruments  that  j)lay  so 
great  a  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  country.  Tlu-se 
include  the  phurha,  a  Tantrik  dagger  with  a  haft  of  human 
Ixme;  the  dorje  and  bell  (always  inseparable  and  signift  inf; 
Wisdom  and  Method);  the  bronze  mask-bowl  from  which 
is  offered  the  libation  of  blood;  the  ubiquitous  prayer 
wheels;  the  ritual  trumpet  made  from  a  human  thigh  bone, 
and  the  drum  fashioned  from  a  half  skull;  the  Tantrik  apron 
fashioned  from  beads  of  human  bone  symbolically  carved 
with  deities;  and  the  sometimes  horrifying  masks  worn  by 
the  performers  of  ritual  dances. 

At  a  casual  glance  they  seem  the  accoutrements  of 
a  truly  savage  faith.  However,  the  delicacy  and  sureness 
of  touch  of  the  best  examples  proves  otherwise  and  like 
most  Tibetan  art  they  demand  for  their  full  appreciation  a 
proper  understanding  of  their  ritual  signficance. 

Tibetan  art  is  intellectual  and  utilitarian  and  these 
limitations  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  highest  peaks  of 
aesthetic  achievement.  Even  the  best  examples  of  Tibetan 
art  cannot  compare  with  those  of  the  finest  periods  of  ('hina 
and  India.  Ne\’ertheless,  it  has  its  owti  particular  charm 
and  it  will  be  a  sad  day  when,  as  seems  inevitable,  tradi 
tional  craftsmanship  is  replaced  by  cheap  and  shoddy 
commercial  mass  production. 


THE  PATHAN 

by  Herbert  Chambers 


ON  the  morning  of  his  fifth  birthday  Achet  discovered 
his  father’s  rifle  lying  unattended  and,  picking  it  up, 
shot  his  sister  cleanly  through  one  leg;  for  which  piece 
of  unsocial  misbehaviour  his  parent  thrashed  him  soundly. 
But  later,  when  the  womenfolk  had  taken  the  girl  to  the 
Mission  hospital,  the  elder  boasted  proudly  of  the  event. 

“The  boy  is  indeed  a  true  Pathan,  and  Allah  has  given 
him  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady  hand.  Assuredly  one  day 
he  will  be  a  credit  to  his  father !  ” 

Achet’s  village  lay  in  the  half-circle  of  foothills  to  the 
north  of  the  Peshawar  Valley — that  barren,  sun-baked  strip 
where  Afridi  and  Pathan  tribesmen  still  uphold  the  law  of 
“might  is  right,”  and  the  echo  of  a  rifle  shot  sounds  far 
sweeter  than  a  lover’s  whisper!  His  own  tribe,  ostensibly 
traders  and  shepherds,  found  more  profitable  and  congenial 
outlets  in  the  ambushing  of  caravans,  organised  raids  r)n 
nearby  villages,  and  looting  forays  across  the  Border. 


Achet  had  no  nei-d  to  be  told  that  the  {)ossession  of  h 
rifle  and  the  ability  to  shoot  straighter  than  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour  were  the  two  things  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every 
Pathan;  already  he  was  becoming  aware  of  the  insistent 
call  of  the  blood,  and  as  he  grew  rapidly  into  a  tall,  hawk¬ 
faced  young  man,  the  urge  to  take  his  place  among  the 
fighting  men  of  his  tribe  became  daily  stronger. 

And  then,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mountain  cloud¬ 
burst,  the  blow  fell !  A  germ  picked  up  gtt  some  contam¬ 
inated  water-hole  spread  its  virus  through  his  system  and 
into  his  right  hand,  which  became  hooked  and  curved — 
like  an  eagle’s  claw.  Not  even  the  foreign  Mission  could 
find  a  cure,  and  the  hand  remained  a  useless,  misshapen 
effigy  of  a  healthy  limb.  And  because  compassion  is  a 
despised  (juality  among  the  Border  tribes  who,  although 
true  sons  of  Islam,  esteem  virility  and  a  swashbuckling 
independence  above  all  things,  Arhet’s  father  saw  in  his 
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son’s  affliction  only  a  waste  of  good  fighting  material.  The 
boy  might  as  well  have  been  dead  for  all  the  use  he  was! 
Why,  he  could  not  even  be  trusted  to  tend  the  flocks 
for  without  a  gun  how  could  he  defend  himself  and  them 
against  a  covetous  neighbour?  He  was  fit  only  to  fetch 
wood  and  carry  water,  and  to  serve  his  turn  in  the  tall, 
mud  watch-tower  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 

Achet  performed  these  menial  tasks  with  sullen  resent¬ 
ment;  brooding  silently  on  his  misfortune  and  hiding  his 
innermost  thoughts  so  well  that  no  hint  of  them  ever 
appeared  in  his  swarthy  face  and  dark  eyes.  His  father 
rarely  spoke  to  him,  and  the  parental  silence  hurt  more 
than  a  derisive  tongue.  The  unspoken  scorn  sank  deep 
into  the  boy’s  consciousness — a  perpetual,  searing  rebuke. 
Partly  through  this  and  partly  because  the  fighting  blood 
of  centuries  ran  strongly  in  his  veins,  Achet ’s  thoughts 
became  focused  on  one  single  objective — to  obtain  a  rifle ! 
No  easy  achievement  this,  even  for  the  agile  mind  of  a 
Pathan,  for  although  there  were  many  ways  in  which  he 
could  obtain  a  weapon,  he  was  aware  that  most  of  these 
would  bring  swift  retribution,  and  so  defeat  his  own  ends. 
Stealth  and  cunning  and  an  infinite  patience  would  be 
required,  and  these  were  qualities  in  which  the  youth  was 
by  no  means  lacking. 

His  chance  came  quite  suddenly.  Word  had  come 
through  that  a  relative  was  making  a  journey  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  village  and  would  arrive  the  next  nightfall.  Travelling 
alone,  he  would  naturally  be  armed,  and  he  would  have  to 
make  his  way  through  a  narrow  Pass  some  three  miles  from 
the  village.  A  plan  was  kindled  in  .Vhet’s  brain,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  he  spent  up  in  the  Pass, 
and  the  follow’ing  ev'ening  found  him  at  his  post  in  the 
watch-tower.  From  this  vantage  point  he  could  see  the 
trail  before  it  dropped  into  the  Pass,  only  to  reappear  again 
winding  and  twisting  its  way  through  clumps  of  dwarf 
mazri  until  it  reached  the  village. 

There  was  little  movement  on  the  trail.  A  small  cara¬ 
van  of  lurching  camels  moved  up  out  of  the  Pass,  followed 
sometime  later  by  several  mules.  After  that  it  was  deserted. 
The  sun  had  dipped  behind  the  hills  and  the  long  shadows 
blended  into  the  dusk  when  Achet’s  keen  eyes  located  a 
solitary  figure  in  the  distance,  and  he  waited  no  longer. 
Leaving  the  watch-tower,  he  hastened  to  the  Pass  and 
deposited  a  small  skin  bag  in  the  centre  of  the  track  and 
at  its  narrowest  part.  Then  he  scrambled  up  the  stony 
slope;  and  concealed  himself  behind  a  boulder  immediately 
above  the  spot.  In  silence  he  waited. 

Presently  a  figure  came  into  sight  at  the  far  end  of 
the  Pass.  An  elderly  man  who,  despite  his  stoop,  walked 
briskly;  his  chuddar  pulled  closely  around  him,  his  rifle 
slung  across  his  shoulder.  Seeing  the  bag  he  stopped 
abruptly  and  glanced  suspiciously  around.  Then  curiosity 
overcame  his  discretion  and  he  stopped  and  picked  it  up. 
His  hands  were  fumbling  at  the  strings  when  a  small 
avalanche  of  stones  suddenly  cascaded  down  on  to  the  track, 
and  with  a  cry  he  leapt  aside.  But  more  stones  swept  his 
legs  from  under  him;  a  blow  descended  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  he  fell  unconscious. 


A  little  later,  Achet  staggered  into  the  Mission  hospital 
and  deposited  the  limp  body  on  to  the  floor.  "This  man 
is  a  relative,  ’’  he  explained  to  the  sister.  “  I  found  him 
on  the  Pass  where  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  have 
brought  him  to  yon.  ’’ 

“  A  Pathan !  ’’  The  sister  eyed  the  old  man  shrewdly. 
"Then  where  is  his  rifle  and  ammunition  belt?  He  will 
ask  for  them  as  soon  as  he  regains  consciousness.” 

“  He  had  none,  ’’  lied  ,\chet  glibly.  “  Doubtless  he  had 
been  robbed  when  I  found  him.  Later  I  will  return  to  see 
how  he  is  faring.  ’’ 

Soon  he  had  reached  the  s|X)t  where  he  had  concealed 
the  rifle  and,  uncovering  it,  fondled  the  worn  butt  and 
stroked  the  long  shining  barrel  with  the  tender  caress  of  a 
lover.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  cherished  prize;  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  his  hopes  and  schemes— a  solid  reality  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

The  short  tw  ilight  had  long  since  faded  and  now  a  great 
moon  drenched  the  countryside  in  a  soft  milky  radiance. 
Achet  had  not  far  to  look  for  what  he  next  required.  A 
short  distance  away  the  ground  sloped  up  to  a  high  ridge 
w'here  a  solitary  carrion-crow  was  etched  sharply  against 
the  skyline.  Silently  the  boy  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
levelled  the  rifle.  His  teeth  were  clenched  and  his  brow- 
cold  with  sweat  as  he  fumbled  at  the  trigger  guard,  pain¬ 
fully  inserting  one  crooked  finger  into  place.  Slowly  the 
sights  drew  into  line.  An  intake  of  breath  as  the  pressure 
on  the  trigger  tightened  .  .  . 

The  crack  of  the  rifle  echoed  and  re-echoed  across  the 
valley.  A  whisp  of  blue  smoke  drifted  up  into  the  chill 
night  air,  and  the  bird,  as  if  jerked  by  some  unseen  wire 
fell  heavily.  It  took  the  boy  several  moments  to  disen¬ 
tangle  his  finger,  and  then  he  was  on  his  feet,  one  hand 
holding  the  weapon  high  above  his  head,  his  strong  young 
voice  rising  in  a  triumphant  shout. 

“  Inshah  Allah!  I  am  a  man!  My  father  will  honour 
me.  Allah  is  great !  T ruly  Allah'  is  great !  ’’ 

And  slinging  the  rifle  across  his  shoulder,  he  pushed 
his  fringed  turban  to  a  more  jaunty  angle,  and  with  head 
erect,  set  off  towards  the  village  with  long,  swinging  strides. 
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INDIAN  SCIENTISTS 


by  Alfred  J. 

THli  sUigi‘-l)y-stagf  fultilmtTit  of  India’s  plan  to  estab- 
lish  a  chain  of  eleven  national  laboratories  has  focused 
attention  on  the  work  of  the  Republic’s  scientists. 
Scientiric  renaissance  in  India,  which  began  with  Ramanu¬ 
jan,  R.  ('.  Wray  and  J.  C.  Bose,  is  today  marked  by 
e<]ually  famous  names — names  that  have  firmly  established 

India’s  reputation  in  the  world  of  science. 

There  are  thousands  in  India  who  are  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  of  some  special  nature,  but  foremost  among  those 
who  have  won  international  fame  are  Sir  C.  V.  Raman, 
Dr.  K.  S.  Krishnan,  Dr.  M.  N.  Saha,  Dr.  Homi  J.  Hhabha, 
Dr.  P.  S.  tiill  and  Dr.  Shanti  Swamp  Hhatnagar. 

Few  will  deny  that  the  {greatest  Indian  scientist  of  oiir 

da\’  is  ()i-year-old  Nobel  Prizewinner  Sir  C'handrasekhara 
X’enkata  Raman — a  physicist  of  world  fame  who  has  won 
the  most  coveted  honours  in  the  field  of  science. 

The  turning  point  of  Sir  C.  V.  Raman’s  life  came  in 
It) 1 7  when  ('alcutta  I’niversity  wanted  a  Professor  to  take 
up  the  newly-crt'ated  Palit  Chair  of  Physics.  He  threw  up  his 
hicrati\e  official  career — he  was  for  ten  years  Finance 
Officer  in  tlie  Indian  Finance  Department— and  took  up  the 
('alcutta  post  The  next  13  years  were  engaged  in  original 
research  which  brought  him  world-wide  recognition  includ¬ 
ing  the  i<)jo  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics,  for  a  discovery  named 

after  him  as  the  “  Raman  Effect.  ”  This  discoyery, 

aiiiioiiiiccd  in  a  theory  in  1028,  established  that  light,  when 

scattered,  changes  wavelength  and  colour  A»  claimed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  century  in  physical 
science,  the  discover},'  has  become  a  valuable  means  of 
layitif^  bare  tlie  rnt)lecular  structure  and  chemical  constitu¬ 
tion  of  solid,  licjuid  and  gaseous  substances. 

In  i()35.  Sir  \'.  Raman  joiiud  the  Institute  of 

Science  at  Bangalore,  and  a  year  later  founded  the  Indian 
Academy  of  Science. 

He  spent  his  Nf)bel  Prize  money  to  buy  300  diamonds 
and  lias  since  been  engaged  in  studying  the  atomic  structun- 
of  diamoiuls.  He  regards  the  diamond  as  the  “  Prince  of 
Solids,”  and  belitwes  that  this  form  of  crystallised  carbon 
may  givi  tlu'  clue  to  a  new  theory  of  solid  state.  A  few 
years  ago  Sir  ('.  V.  Raman,  along  with  one  of  his  colleagues, 
successfully  measured  the  magnitude  of  the  F'araday  rota¬ 
tion  in  diamonds.  This  was  achieved  for  the  first  time  at 
Bangalore  exactly  100  years  after  F'araday’s  disco\ery. 

Sir  ('.  V.  Raman’s  contributions  to  science  cover  a 
wide  range.  In  acoustics,  he  made  important  investigations 
on  vibrations  of  strings,  on  the  impact  of  pianoforte  strings 
and  on  the  technique  of  Indian  stringed  instrument.s.  His 
researches  in  magnetism  shed  new  light  on  the  magnetic 
behaviour  of  asymetrical  molecules. 

Among  the  many  honours  conferred  on  Sir  C.  V. 
Raman  are  the  Franklin  Medal,  the  highest  scientihe 


Edwin  {Delhi) 


honour  awarded  by  tbe  U.S.A.,  and  the  Hughes  Medal  of 
the  Royal  SfK'iety.  When  the.  country  became  independent. 
Pandit  Nehru  named  him  as  the  first  National  Research 
Professor  of  F'ree  India. 

Another  famous  physicist  is  Dr.  K.  S.  Krishnan,  who 
is  now  the  Director  of  the  newly-established  National 

Physical  Laboratory  at  Delhi. 

While  Sir  C.  V.  Raman’s  choice  lay  between  Finance  and 
Science,  K.  S.  Krishnan  for  a  time  wavered  betw-een  Law 
and  Science.  But  his  first  appointment — physics  demon¬ 
strator  in  the  ('hristian  College,  Madras — decided  his 
career. 

Ill  i(j23,  he  joined  the  Indian  Association  for  the  ( iilti- 

vation  of  Science,  Calcutta.  It  was  here  that  he  came  into 
close  contact  with  Sir  C.  V.  Raman  and  was,  in  fact,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  work  when  he  discovered  the  “  Raman 
Effect.”  After  working  for  live  years  with  the  Association, 
K.  S.  Krishnan  joinetl  Dacca  University  as  Reader.  In 
1 033,  he  returned  to  the  Association  to  take  up  a  Professor¬ 
ship  especially  created  for  him — the  Mahendra  Lai  Sarkar 
Research  Professorship  in  Theoretical  and  Experimental 
Ph3sics — and  was  there  till  ic)42.  He  spent  the  next  five 
years  in  Allahabad,  where  he  was  Professor  of  Physics  at 
the  CTiiversity. 

His  first  visit  to  a  foreign  country— he  still  looks  back 

on  ;is  ;i  “great  e.xperience was  in  1037  when,  on  special 

invitation,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Cambridge. 
Two  3'ears  later  he  attended  the  Strasbourg  C'onference  on 
Magnetism  which  was  sponsored  bv  the  League  of  Nations. 
The  Roj-al  Society  recognised  Dr.  Krishnan’s  contributions 
to  science  and  elected  him  a  Fellow  in  1940.  Already  an 

international  figure,  he  was  asked  by  the  (iovernment  to 

represent  India  on  various  conferences.  He  is  a  Fellow  of 
several  scientihe  societies  and  academies,  and  in  1943-46 
presided  over  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  India. 

Of  his  many  preoccupations  those  most  important  are 
the  work  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  and  the 
planning  of  atomic  research  in  India.  Dr.  Krishnan  is  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Board  appointed  by  the 
Ciovernment  of  India.  In  these  two  important  helds  he  is 
guided  bj'  his  hrm  conviction  that  a  country'  must  do  every¬ 
thing  to  aid  its  research  workers  and  that  India  must  have 
more  scientists. 

While  Sir  C.  V.  Raman  and  Dr.  Kri.shnan  have  done 
much  to  open  up  the  mysteries  of  pure  physics,  another 
group  of  scientists  is  carrying  out  important  researches  in 
astro-physics  a  held  of  science  in  which  Indian  investiga¬ 
tors  have  achieved  great  distinction.  This  latter  group 
includes  Dr.  Meghnad  Saha,  Dr.  Homi  J.  Bhabha  and  Dr. 
P.  S.  Hill. 

Palit  Professor  of  Physics  at  ('alcutta  University  since 
1938,  Dr.  M.  N.  Saha  came  into  prominence  early 
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in  the  twenties  when  he  evolved  a  method  of  decoding 
the  secret  messages  emitted  by  the  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
form  of  spectra.  He  called  it  the  Theory  of  Thermal  Ioniza¬ 
tion — a  theory  which  proved  that  at  exceedingly  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  such  as  exist  in  the  sun  and  other  stellar  bodies, 
the  electrons  in  the  outer  shells  of  atoms  get  detached  from 
the  parent  atoms. 

Sir  Arthur  E^ddington  described  this  theory  as  one  of 
the  twelve  outstanding  discoveries  in  astronomy  and  astro¬ 
physics  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope  by  (ialileo  in 
1608.  Much  of  the  later  work  in  Nuclear  Physics  has  been 
influenced  by  Prof.  Saha’s  famous  theoiy’. 

Educated  at  Dacca  and  Presidency  College,  Calcutta, 

Dr.  Saha  worked  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Science, 

London,  and  in  Berlin.  He  is  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies,  has  visited  many  countries  on  scientific 
missions,  and  was  the  only  Indian  scientist  to  attend  the 
220th  Jubilee  Celebrations  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 

the  U.S.S.K.  held  in  1945  at  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 

Another  Indian  scientist  who  has  achieved  international 
fame  in  the  field  of  astro-physics  is  Dr.  Homi  J.  Bhabha, 
who  is  Director  and  Professor  of  Theoretical  Physics  ot  the 
Tata  Institute  of  Fundamental  Research,  Bombay. 

After  a  brilliant  career  at  Bombay,  Dr.  Bhabha 
Studied  at  Cambridge  for  the  mathematical  tripos  and 
topped  the  list.  Trinity  ('ollege  awarded  him  the  Rouse  Ball 
travelling  studentship  in  Mathematics.  At  32,  he  had 
already  become  a  scientist  of  world  repute;  for  his  work  on 
cosmic  rays  he  was  made  a  F'ellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  worked  with  Dr.  Heitler  on  cosmic  ray  showers  and 
their  thesis  is  known  as  the  Bhabha-Heitler  Theory  or  the 

Cascade  Theoi}'.  As  the  head  of  the  Cosmic  Ray  ^search 

Cnit  at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  and  now 

at  the  Institute  of  F'undamental  Research,  Dr.  Bhabha  has 
undertaken  scores  of  experiments  on  cosmic  radiation  and 
atomic  energy  and  has  even  devised  appartus  to  further 
research  into  the  unknown. 

C'osmic  rays  also  form  the  special  field  of  study  of 
Dr.  Piara  Singh  dill,  who  is  now  Professor  of 

Physics,  Aligarh  L’niversity  (U.P.).  As  recently  as  the 
summer  of  1948  he  announced  a  new  theory  which  he  has 
formulated  in  partnership  with  two  American  scientists — 
Dr.  Manuel  S.  V’allart,  of  the  University  ot  Me.xico,  and 
Prof.  S.  E.  Forbush  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  W’ashing- 
ton. 

Born  in  1912  in  a  small  Punjab  village,  Piara  Singh 
Gill  was  ad\enturous  from  his  boyhood.  In  1928  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  the  United  State's  with  barely  £40  in  his  {xxket. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  scientist  but  had  not  the  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies.  Determined  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his 
dream,  he  worked  as  a  taxi  driver  for  about  a  year.  Then 
he  joined  a  junior  college  but  then,  too,  continued  to  do 
part-time  work  to  pay  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

Soon,  he  earned  high  distinctions  and  a  tuition  scholar¬ 
ship  at  the  University  of  South  C'alifornia.  In  1940,  he 
received  his  doctorate.  Later  the  University  of  Chicago 
appointed  him  a  Research  Fellow  to  continue  his  work  in 
India.  While  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Gill,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Schein,  had  made  important  investigations 


into  the  production  of  cosmic  ray  bursts  which  threw  new 
light  on  the  properties  of  the  mesotron. 

On  his  return  to  India,  Dr  Gill  took  up  the 
Professorship  of  Physics  at  the  Forman  Christian  College, 
Lahore,  and  remained  there  till  the  partition  of  the  sub¬ 
continent.  pA’er  since  his  return  to  India  he  has  been  busy 
on  his  researches  begun  in  America.  In  November,  1945, 
when  still  at  Lahore,  he  went  up  to  an  altitude  of  33,000 
feet  in  an  R.A.F'.  Mosquito  equipped  with  special  instru¬ 
ments.  His  object  was  to  study  cosmic  rays  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  creation  of  the  mesotron.  Earlier  in  that  year  he 
had  led  an  expedition  to  Baralacha  (17,000  feet),  beyond 
the  Kulu  Valley,  with  a  view  to  similar  investigations. 

Dr.  (lill’s  latest  theory,  referred  to  earlier,  is  based  on 

the  observation  that  the  barrage  of  cosmic  rays  which  keeps 
bombarding  the  earth  has,  without  any  known  reason,  in¬ 
creased  thrice  during  recent  years.  The  theory  goes  on  to 
prove  that  one  of  the  sources  of  highly  powerful  cosmic 
particles  is  the  sun,  with  some  of  the  other  stellar  bodies 

supplying  the  rest  of  the  cosmic  ray  showers. 

Another  branch  of  science  in  which  India  has  earned 
high  distinction  in  the  present  century’  is  chemistry,  and 
here  the  name  of  Dr.  Shanti  Swarup  Bhatnagar  stands  out 
prominently. 

Born  and  educated  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Bhatnagar 
undertook  advanced  studies  in  London  immediately 
after  World  War  I.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  T921,  and 
on  his  return  to  India  took  up  the  Professorship  of  Chemis¬ 
try  at  the  then  newly-founded  Benares  Hindu  L’niversity 
(U.P.).  Two  years  later  he  represented  his  University  at  a 
meeting  of  fhe  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  at  Liverpool.  This  time,  soon  after  his  return, 

he  went  over  to  Lahore  as  Professor  of  Chemistry’,  Univer- 

sit\’  of  the  Punjab.  At  the  same  time  he  became  Director 
of  Lahore  Chemical  Laboratories.  This  led  him  to  specialise 
in  applied  chemistry — chemistry  as  an  aid  to  the  indus¬ 
trialist. 

Dr.  Bhatnagar,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 

first  Indian  chemist  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

Society,  has  done  pioneering  research  in  magneto-chemistiy. 
He  discovered  interesting  effects  of  the  magnetic  field  on 
various  chemical  reactions,  and  showed  that  striking 
changes  in  magnetic  property  take  place  in  some  substances 
on  colloidisation.  He  has  also  to  his  credit  the  design  of  a 
highly  sensitive  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  magnetic 
susceptibility.  Known  a.s  the  Bhatnagar-Mathur  Magnetic 
Balance,  it  was  put  on  the  market  by  a  London  firm. 

Since  1940,  he  has  been  Director  of  the  Board 
(now  Department)  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research 
in  New  Delhi.  As  a  Government  scientist— if  one 
may  use  that  expression — Dr.  Bhatnagar’s  greatest  contri¬ 
bution  to  India  has  been  the  collation  of  research  in  differenf 
fields  and  more  es{>ecially  research  that  can  be  harnessed 
for  industrial  development.  He  has  also  been  an  im{X)rtant 
figure  behind  the  plan  to  set  up  a  chain  of  national  lab{)ra- 
tories. 


It  is  regretted  that  the  article  on  “  The  Development  of  Tropical 
Medicine  ”  teas  terongly  attributed  to  Sir  Robert,  instead  of  Sir 
Alfred  Chatterton 
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SECTION 

The  Silk  Industry  in 
India 

by  Howard  Fox 

All  over  the  world  the  silk  industry  has  suffered  from 
a  multitude  of  causes  during  the  past  two  or  three 
decades,  the  most  important  being  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  substitute  materials.  In  the  case  of  the  rural  silk 
industries,  so  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Indian  sub-con¬ 
tinent,  the  introduction  of  the  modern  processing  factory 
into  Japan  and  China  was  an  additional  adverse  element. 

In  the  Indian  Union,  a  great  deal  is  now  being  done  by 
both  the  industry  and  Government  authorities  to  bring 
new  life  and  develop  further  seri-culture  on  a  broad  basis. 
In  1948,  for  instance,  as  a  measure  for  revival,  the 
Union  Government  passed  an  Act  setting  up  a  Central  Silk 
Board  with  the  Minister  for  Industry  and  Supply  as  chair¬ 
man.  The  Board’s  functions  are  to  promote  development 
by  such  devices  as  the  Board  thinks  tit  and  in  particular  to 
undertake  and  encourage  scientific  and  technical  research. 
It  is  also  to  devise  means  for  improving  methods  of  mul¬ 
berry  cultivation,  and  rearing,  developing,  and  distributing 
healthy  silkworm  eggs.  It  is  to  give  technical  advice  to 
filature  and  hand  loom  reelers  and  advise  the  Government 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  raw  silk  industry’,  including 
the  import  and  export  of  the  raw  material. 

The  Board  held  its  first  meeting  at  Bangalore  about  a 
year  ago,  and  a  technical  development  committee  has  since 
been  set  up  to  examine  provisional  schemes  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  them  into  a  national  plan  for  the  expansion  of  silk 
production  and  the  cutting  back  of  production  costs. 

With  the  food  supply  problem  weighing  so  heavily 
ujx)n  the  Indian  Union  it  may  be  argued  that  no  extra 
acreage  could  be  wisely  allotted  to  mulberries,  while 
raising  the  area  under  mulberry  would  not  necessarily 
bring  about  a  prop)ortionate  increase  in  the  cocoon  yield. 
Silk  production  is  a  highly  speculative  proposition  and 
varies  with  the  weather.  To  a  certain  extent,  science 
can  offset  this  variation,  but  the  lack  of  technical  personnel 
is  one  of  the  great  handicaps  of  the  industry.  A  Central 
Training  Institute  is  projected,  though  in  the  meantime  the 
Government  has  decided  to  send  the  few  officers  already 
acquainted  with  the  relevant  problems  to  Italy,  France, 
and  Japan  for  higher  training  in  the  seri-culture  institutions 
of  those  countries. 
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A  silk  weaving  factory,  Mysore.  .4  weaver  arranging  the  warp 
yarn  in  the  loom 


The  main  production  centres  in  India  lie  in  Bengal, 
Gujerat,  Mysore,  and  in  the  disputed  State  of  Kashmir. 
From  April  i  to  October  31  last  year  the  Union’s  raw  and 


silk  piece-goods  exports  were  valued 

as  follows :  — 

Raw  Silk  . 

£21,520 

Piece-Goods : 

To  W.  Pakistan 

£11.383 

To  E.  Pakistan 

£6,221 

Elsewhere 

£28,325 

Long  ago,  silk  formed  the  substance  of  one  of  India’s 
most  prosperous  major  industries.  Competition,  however, 
from  China,  Japan,  and  Europe  led  to  a  decline,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  industiy  is  unable  to  produce  more 
than  about  60  per  cent  of  its  own  requirements. 

The  principal  type  produced  in  Bengal  is  mulberiy 
silk.  The  main  weaving  districts  are  Murshidabad,  Malda, 
Rajshahi,  Bankura,  Birbhum,  and  Burdwan.  The  printed 
silk  saris  and  bandana  handkerchiefs  of  Murshidabad  have 
long  been  celebrated;  bandana  silk  is  dyed  to  a  pattern 
made  by  tying  knots  in  the  fabric  with  strings  and  then 
dyeing  the  fabric. 

The  industry  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  is  mainly  concerned 
with  Tassar  silk  twisting  and  weaving.  The  most  important 
weaving  centre  is  Bhagalpur.  In  Orissa,  especially  in 
Cuttack,  production  is  on  a  cottage  industry  basis. 

In  Mysore,  the  industry  o('cupies  a  crucial  position  in 
the  economy,  for  the  State  produces  some  fjo  per  cent  of  the 
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Let 

LLOYDS  BANK 

handle  your 
Eastern  business 

The  Bank  undertakes 

every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
tcith  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENTS 
34  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.2 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  BANK  IN  THE  EAST 

INDIA!  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Delhi,  New 

Delhi,  Amritsar  &  Darjeeling. 

PAKISTANI  Karachi,  Chittagong,  Dacca,  Lahore,  & 
Rawalpindi. 

KASHMIRI  Srinagar.  BVRMAi  Rangoon. 


total  silk  output  of  the  Union.  Here,  there  are  about  4,000 
hand  looms  and  1,900  filature  basins  (where  the  silk  is 
reeled  from  the  cocoons),  and  about  8,000  acres  are  under 
mulberry  cultivation.  Close  on  200,000  families  derive 
their  living  from  the  industry. 

Of  the  various  crafts  and  industries  in  Kashmir,  seri¬ 
culture  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  normal  times.  Silks 
and  embroidery  from  this  State  have  the  same  extensive 
demand  in  Indian  markets  today  as  the  China  silks  and 
embroidery  used  to  enjoy  in  pre-war  years.  The  climate  is 
highly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  which 
is  found  in  large  numbers  around  Srinigar  and  all  over  the 
valley.  With  the  beginning  in  1947  of  the  India-Pakistan 
troubles  the  State’s  silk  industry  was  completely  dislocated. 
Many  manufacturers  closed  their  establishments,  and  un¬ 
employment  among  the  mill  workers  became  widespread. 
Since  1948,  however,  matters  have  greatly  improved, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Indian  Union.  As  a  first  step  to  help  labourers 
thrown  out  of  work,  the  Development  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Kashmir  granted  them,  as  well  as  the  loom 
owners,  numerous  concessions.  The  policy  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  to  encourage  workers  to  set  up  their  own 
looms.  Kaw  silk  was  made  available  to  the  weavers  free  of 
cost,  and  about  100  have  benefited  from  the  scheme  so  far. 

The  Government  Silk  Factory  was  made  responsible  for 
giving  free  all  varieties  of  silk  and  raw  materials  to  owners 
of  mills  and  looms.  State  aid  was  given  in  the  sale  and 
marketing  of  the  manufactured  goods.  To  meet  the  demands 
for  silk  yarn  and  raw  material,  the  Government  has  taken 
measures  to  import  130,000  lb.  of  Japanese  raw  and  thrown 
silk,  and  at  present  the  State  produces  over  130,000  lb.  of 
silk  a  year.  This  provides  work  for  about  6,000  weavers 
and  a  large  number  of  other  operatives  emplov’ed  in  the 
industry.  Silk  waste,  which  used  to  be  thrown  away,  or 
veiy  cheaply  sold,  is  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  new 
kind  of  product  known  as  "Matka  Silk.”  This  new  venture 
is  providing  work  for  1,000  employi'es  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  yarn  thus  produced  is  also  used  for  making 
carpets  and  rugs. 

An  order  for  fresh  plant  costing  about  £.\^,ooo  has 
been  placed  in  France,  and  pending  its  being  set  up  superior 
silks  will  be  processed  at  the  Mysore  Spun  Silk  Mills.  The 
services  of  an  Italian  seri-culture  expert  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Kashmir  Government  to  give  advice  on  improving 
the  rearing  of  the  worm. 

The  expansion  of  the  silk  industry  in  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  may  well  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  long  as  the  Japanese  monetary  area  lies  in 
the  shadow  of  the  dollar  this  will  certainly  be  the  case,  as 
the  experiences  of  the  British  industrv  last  autumn  well 
illustrate. 


Because  Japan  was  the  principal  source  of  British  raw 
silk  supplies  it  had  to  be  bought  at  prices  fixed  by  S.C.A.P. 
in  dollars.  Sterling  devaluation  thus  made  Japanese  silk 
automatically  dearer,  and  British  silk  users  were  told  that 
allocations  would  have  to  be  cut  to  conform  to  a  reduction 
of  silk  imports.  This  reduction  was  intended  to  be  sufficient 
to  ensure  no  increase  in  the  total  expenditure  of  dollars  on 
raw  silk  purchases. 

The  trade  at  once  protested,  and  pointed  out  that  big 
export  orders,  some  of  which  had  been  secured  in  hard 
currency  markets,  were  endangered.  The  Board  of  Trade 
countered  by  stating  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
exports  had  bec*n  going  to  the  hard  currency  areas.  Yet, 
as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  discussion,  the  silk 
industry’’s  contribution  to  the  totality  of  exports  is  large 
compared  with  the  expenditure  on  raw  material.  Moreover, 
effective  steps  had  been -taken  to  upraise  exports  and  pro¬ 
portionately  increase  the  hard  currency  element. 

Against  imports  of  raw  silk  valued  at  £865,709  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  last  year,  there  were  manufactures 
and  yam  exports  equivalent  to  £1,203,177,  together  with 
some  smaller  amounts  for  exports  of  different  kinds  of 
clothing.  Proportionately,  therefore,  the  margin  of  exports 
over  imports  in  the  British  silk  industry  was  greater  than 
that  yielded  by  the  cotton  and  wool  industries. 
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BRITISH  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 

FAR  EAST 


by  a  Special  Correspondent 


The  particular  importance  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  trade 
of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  was  emphasised  in  the  Report 
for  1949  issued  by  the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  h'ar  East,  which  pointed  out  that  “  cotton  piece 
goods  are,  after  the  food  grains,  the  most  essential  and 
largest  items  of  consumer  goods  imported;  they  are,  more¬ 
over,  the  principal  items  of  manufactured  goods  in  which 
producing  countries  of  Asia  and  the  P'ar  East  Region, 
notably  India,  China  and  Japan  have  a  significant  share 
as  suppliers.  ”  In  addition,  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  entrepot  trade  in  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods.  According  to  this  Report  this 
region  obtained  the  greatei  part  of  its  imports  of  yarn  from 
the  U.K.  and  Japan,  the  greater  part  of  its  imports  of 
imprinted  cotton  cloth  from  the  U.K.,  India  and  Japan, 
and  most  of  its  imports  of  printed  cotton  cloths  from  the 
C.S.A.,  the  U.K.  and  India. 

During  1949,  despite  a  large  demand  for  textile  goods, 
there  was  a  fall  in  production  of  textiles  in  the  region  as  a 
whole.  The  increase  of  production  in  Japan  of  rayon  and 
cotton  textiles  could  not  counteract  the  decrease  of  cotton 
textiles  in  China  and  India.  The  total  cotton  yarn  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  three  countries  fell  by  12  per  cent  below  pro¬ 
duction  in  1948  and  was  41  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
level.  The  production  index  in  India  showed  a  fall  prim¬ 
arily  due  to  the  drop  in  textile  production.  The  index  of 
industrial  production  (base  year  1937)  averaged  iiq  in  1049, 
which  was  3  points  below  1048.* 

The  strained  relations  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
aggravated  by  Pakistan’s  decision  not  to  devalue  her  rupee 
and  the  "jute  war”  had  and  are  still  having  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  textile  trade  of  the  whole  region. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  building  up  or  the  extension 
of  the  cotton  industry'  plays  a  prominent  share  in  develop¬ 
ment  schemes  projxrsed  by  the  governments  of  various 
countries  of  Asia.  The  Six-Year  Development  Plan, 
recently  drawn  up  by  the  Government  of  Pakistan  regards 
the  cotton  textile  industry  as  a  very  imjxrrtant  one,  since 
at  present,  when  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
is  at  the  exceedingly  low  rate  of  q  yards  per  head,  Pakistan 
can  supply  only  100  million  yards  out  of  the  700  million 

*See  "  E;conomic  Survey  of  .Asia  and  the  Far  East,” 
published  by  U.N.,  1950,  p.  192. 


yards  consumed.  Production  will  increase  to  450  million 
yards  with  the  establishment  of  new  mills  in  the  near  future. 
The  Development  Plan  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  further 
24  mills.  At  the  end  of  the  six  year  period  it  is  expected 
that  domestic  production  together  with  annual  imports  of 
150  million  yards  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
created  by  the  average  consumption  level  of  17  yards  per 
head.  To  the  extent  that  the  community  can  afford  to  raise 
its  consumption  above  this  low  level  additional  imports  will 
be  required,  with  an  increasing  proportion  of  finer  cloths. 

While  the  building  up  of  industries  in  these  countries 
may  mean  an  additional  competition  for  British  industry, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  industrialisation  will  lead  to  a 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  and  that  in  the  long  run 
British  exporters  will  benefit  from  an  increased  consumption 
of  goods  in  this  large  area. 

Regarding  competition  from  countries  outside 
the  EC'AFE  region,  it  must  be  noted  that  since  the  end 
of  the  War,  Japan  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  her  cotton  industry.  A  number  of  official  and 
semi-official  arrangements  were  made  for  the  procurement 
of  American  raw  cotton,  and  the  trade  agreements  with 
the  sterling  area  have  facilitated  the  exports  of  Japanese 
textile  goods  to  Asian  countries.  In  addition,  trade  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  between  some  Asiatic  countries  wdth  East 
European  states  provided  for  the  imjxirt  of  textile  goods 
from  East  Europe  to  Asia. 

The  efficiency  of  the  British  textile  industry  has  been 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  textile  exports  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  following  tabic  shows  the 
importance  of  these  exports  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
overall  exports  of  the  U.K. 


U.K.  h2XP()KTS  (first  9  months  of  the 

year) 

(All  figures  in  million  £’s) 

1948 

1049 

1950 

Total  exjxirts 

1.152 

1.315 

including  exports 
of  cotton  yarn  and  manu¬ 
factures  . 

92 

124 

III 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarns  and 
manufactures 

69 

78 

98 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  yarns 
and  manufactures  . 

29 

3.3 

36 

Manufactures  of  other  textile 
materials  . 

21 

19 

22 

Apparel  . 

23 

22 

25 
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The  development  of  U  K.  exports  of  the  main  textile 
ffoods  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  which  proves  that  a  substantial  share  of  the  U.K. 
textile  exports- goes  to  this  region.  As  the  decrease  of 
exports  to  India  is  mainly  due  to  import  restrictions  and 


not  to  a  decrease  of  actual  requirements  of  this  market, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  U.K.  exports  w’ill  increase 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steady  high  level  of  exjxirts 
to  Australia  and  tin  increase  of  exports  to  New  Zealand 
is  very  gratifying. 


U.K.  EXPORTS 
(All  figures  in  million  £’s) 


Cotton 

yarns  & 

manufactures 

Woollen 

&  worsti'd 

yarns  & 

Silk  & 

art.  silk 

yarn  & 

manufacturi 

s 

manufacture 

[first  nine  months  of  the  year) 

1949 

1950 

1048 

i(»4() 

1050 

I()48 

1940 

i()3o 

Total  exports 

()2 

T24 

III 

tH).0 

78.0 

08.0 

2().o 

330 

36.0 

im  ludiug  to 

India 

4 

II 

I 

2.6 

3-1 

1.8 

0.7 

2-3 

0.6 

Pakistan 

2 

9 

5 

0-3 

0.7 

I.O 

O.I 

0-3 

0-3 

.Malaya 

3 

3 

4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0-3 

C  eylon 

2 

I 

I 

O.I 

0.2 

0.4 

Hong  Kong 

I 

2 

I 

3-2 

3-1 

2-3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

.Australia 

14 

16 

15 

5-2 

7-3 

8.7 

1 1. 6 

O.t) 

10.3 

New  Zealand 

4 

7 

8 

31 

3-5 

3- 3 

2-3 

2.8 

4-4 

Indonesia 

I 

I 

0-5 

Burma 

4 

I 

I 

China 

0.7 

0-3 

0.2 

W.  G. 

SPRINGTIME 

All-wool  Super  Botany 
Fingering,  2-  and  3-ply. 


W.  G. 
BRAEBURN 

All-wool  Real  Fair  Isle 
Wool. 


W.  G. 

MACCLESPUN 

Pure  Silk  for  Lingerie, 
Standard  and  Crepe 
Twists. 


W.  G. 

MANNAHATTA 


mOLStYARNS 


W.  G. 

DOWN  DALE 

3-ply  All-wool  Mixture 
Fingering,  3-  and  4-pl/ 
All-wool  Pure  Scotch 
Fingering. 


W.  G. 
BAMBINA 

Pure  Botany  and  Rayon 
Baby  Wool. 


W.  G. 

CRUNCHETTE 


In  firm  demand  with  knitters  everywhere,  and  sure  Pure  Silk  and  Botany 

of  a  ready  sale,  the  W.  G.  range  of  hand-knitting  Wool. 

wools  and  yarns  is  now  more  comprehensive  than  ever. 


Rayon  and  Wool. 


W.  G. 

BABY  BUNTING 

Non-shrink  Baby  Wool, 
3-  and  4-ply. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  the  complete 
range,  which  also  includes  rug  wools,  etc.,  to 


W.  G. 
LUXURY 
NYLANESS 


WAKEFIELD.  GREENWOOD  A  CO.  (HUDDERSFIELD)  LTD., 

Oepc.  E.G.  ST.  GEORGE'S  SQUARE,  HUDDERSFIELD,  Enflind. 


lOOa^  Nylon  Knitting  in 
a  large  range  of  shades 
(in  limited  supply). 
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THE  KOREAN  WAR  AND  TONNAGE  VALUES 

by  A.  James 


Developments  in  Korea  have  had  far-reaching 
effects  on  tonnage  values,  which  have  risen  steeply 
during  the  past  quarter  in  sympathy  with  the  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  in  the  freight  markets,  says  Harley, 
Mullion  &  Co.'s  Report,  covering  the  third  quarter  of  1950. 
The  Report  stresses  that  instances  can  be  cited  of  increases 
in  values  of  up  to  40  per  cent  and  adds  that 

"  many  owners  feel  that  by  purchasing  tonnage  now.  they 
will  not  only  be  able  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the 
present  much  improved  freights  but  will  also  guard  against 
possible  inflation  and  will  have  a  valuable  asset  should  the 
present  shadow  of  major  war  materialise.  ...  It  may  be 
that  over-active  buying  has  pushed  values  beyond  what  can 
be.  justified  by  future  prospects  and  that  prices  will  in  due 
course  stabilise  themselves  at  somewhat  below  the  level  they 
have  now  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  many  owners  feel  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future  justifies  paying,  if  necessary,  a 
price  in  excess  of  w'hat  might  be  true  value.  ..." 

The  Report  gives  a  list  of  some  British  vessels  sold  with 
transfer  of  flag  (such  as  the  Custodian,  of  9,210  tons  dead¬ 
weight,  built  1928,  sold  to  an  Indian  company)  and  adds 
that 

“  .  ,  ,  transfer  has  been  granted  in  respect  of  tonnage  built 

_ since  I9J0 — a  new  departure  reflecting  the  present  Ministry 

_ ~  of  Transport  policy  towards  the  sale  of  British  ships  abroad. 

—  The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  now  intimated  that  transfer 
will  normally  be  given  in  respect  of  vessels  over  15  years  of 
age  and  that  transfer  of  modern  tonnage  may  be  sanctioned 
where  sellers  are  prepared  to  use  proceeds  of  such  sale  against 
new  building  replacement.  British  owners  have  for  some  time 
felt  that  more  latitude  should  be  given  regarding  the  sale  of 
British  vessels  abroad,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising 
that  such  a  change  in  policy  should  come  at  this  juncture.” 

The  latest  Returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
give  the  following  figures  of  U.K.  exports  of  complete  ships 
and  marine  combustion  engines  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific :  — 


1948 

1949 

1950 

First 

nine  months  of  the  vear 

1 

L 

L 

Complete  ships  and  l)oats 

to  India . 

750,(KK) 

1,254,208 

1,094,944 

Hong  Kong  . 

— 

— 

1,.H5.0CH) 

New  Zealand  . 

— 

690,0<H) 

685, (kK) 

Marine  Combustion  Engines 

to  India . 

152,420 

261,144 

265,7.18 

Malaya  . 

116,525 

168,8.H 

1.59..100 

Australia  . 

155,879 

230.5(KI 

299,991 

Burma  . 

152,424 

55,928 

35,656 

Dr.  E.  P.  Andreae,  the  Chairman  of  William  Doxford 
and  Sons.  Ltd.,  sp>eaking  at  the  general  meeting  of  his 
Company  on  October  27,  declared:  — 

"...  When  I  spoke  to  you  last  year  I  said  that  few  enquiries 
for  new  ships  were  circulating,  and  that  indications  were  that 
when  orders  then  on  the  books  were  completed,  it  would  be 
then  difficult  for  the  industry  to  keep  its  yards  fully  engaged. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  situation  soon  changed,  chiefly 
owing  to  a  large  demand  of  tankers,  both  for  home  and  over¬ 
seas  shipowners,  and  the  outlook  is  now  much  brighter.” 

Lloyds  Register  Shipbuilding  Returns  show  that  at  the 
end  of  September  the  gross  tonnage  of  merchant  ships  under 


construction  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by  over 
100,000  tons  as  against  the  end  of  June,  and  was  again  over 
42  per  cent  of  the  world  total.  The  Returns  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  for  the  main  shipbuilding  countries :  — 

Country  of  Merchant  ships  under  construction  in  the  world 
Building  (including  oil  tankers,  but  excluding  ships  of 
less  than  100  tons  gross) 

At  the  end  of  September,  Total  Previous 

1950  Quarter 


Number 

Gross 

T'r  of 

Number 

Gross 

of  ships 

tonnage 

world 

tonnage 

of  ships 

tonnage 

World  Total  ... 

1,131 

4,839,145 

100 

1,043 

4.549,921 

including 

Great  Britain  & 

N.  Ireland  ... 

323 

2,046,234 

42.29 

326 

1,937,191 

Australia 

Other  C’m’w'lth 

13 

41,5231 

2.23 

39 

1 10,393 

countries 

22 

66,181  j 

France  . 

92 

454,132 

9.38 

108 

491.180 

Germany* 

97 

172,744 

3.57 

— 

— 

Holland 

112 

325,654 

6.73 

113 

307,694 

Japan  . 

81 

346,7.50 

7.16 

83 

372,088 

Sweden  . 

69 

.U8.610 

7.(K) 

56 

301.935 

U.S.A . 

30 

260,819 

5.39 

31 

326,034 

The  Returns  shows  that  the  combined  share  of  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Japan,  Sweden  and  the  U.S.A. 
amounted  to  39.23  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage  under 
construction,  and  that  this  combined  share  was  3.06  jjer 
cent  less  than  the  U.K.  share.  The  importance  of  oil  tankers 
in  today’s  overall  shipbuilding  activities  can  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  merchant 
ships  under  construction  is  derived  from  oil  tankers.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  U.K.  share  of  the  world  gross  tonnage 
of  oil  tankers  under  construction  (excluding  those  of  less 
than  1,000  tons  gross)  was  over  55  per  cent  by  the  end  of 
September. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Lloyds  Returns  do  not  indicate  for 
which  routes  the  ships  under  construction  have  been 
ordered,  neither  do  the  Returns  show  the  break-down  for 
individual  Commonwealth  countries,  for  the  registration  in 
which  26  merchant  ships  were  under  construction  by  the 
end  of  September.  But  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  merchant  ships,  ordered  for  registration 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  used  for  the  service  in  Asia, 
the  Pacific,  and  between  Britain  and  the  Far  East.  The 
P.  &  O.  cargo  liner  Singapore,  of  about  9,000  tons  gross, 
launched  from  the  yard  of  John  Brown  and  Son  at  Clyde¬ 
bank  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  fifth  of  the  “  S  "  class  of  cargo 
liners,  the  other  four,  namely  Somali,  Soudan,  Surat,  and 
Shillong,  being  employed  in  service  between  Britain  and  the 
Far  East.  Another  ship  recently  launched  is  the  City  of 
Singapore,  of  about  7,340  gross  tons.  It  was  launched  for 
Ellerman  Lines  from  the  yard  of  Alexander  Stephen  and 
Sons  at  Linthouse,  Glasgow. 

*  For  the  first  time  since  the  War,  returns  include  Germany,  but 
the  returns  from  Germany  are  incomplete. 

Soviet  Union.  China  and  Poland  are  not  included  in  the  World 
Total. 
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SIR  JOSEPH  W. 

ISHERWOOD 

&  CO.,  LTD. 


CONSULTING  NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS  Sc  ENGINEERS 


SPECIALIST  DESIGNERS 
OF  ALL  TYPES  OF 
SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 


4,  LLOYDS  AVENUE,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 
17,  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


HARLEY,MULUON.Ca.Lm 

Founded  1898 

Agents  for  the  Sale  and 
Purchase  of  Shipping  Property. 

Building  Contracts  Arranged. 

Licensed  Shipping  Valuers . . . 
Chartering  Brokers  in  all  Trades 

2/3,  CROSBY  SQ.,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.  C.  3 

Telegram! ;  EVENHANDED  TELEX  LONDON 


SCOTT 

TAKE  IT  OVER 


SHIPPING.  FORWARDING  AHD 
INSURANCE  AGENTS -CUSTOMS 
HOUSE  BROKERS-WAREHOUSING 
AND  HAULAGE  CONTRACTORS 


JOHN  SCOTT&Co 

(SHIPPING)  LTD. 


53  BOTHWILL  ST.  GLASGOW  C2.  SCOTLAND 


1 
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HONG  KONG 

Centre  of  the 

WORLD’S  LARGEST  POTENTIAL  MARKET 


TRADE 

1949—  Jan.-Sept.  £219.000.000 

1950—  Jan.-Sept.  £314.000.000 

(an  increase  of  £95.000.000  over 
corresponding  period  in  1949) 

ENQUIRIES 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 

Fire  Brigade  Building, 

Hong  Kong. 

Cables:  ENTREPOT  HONGKONG. 

Hong  Kong  Government  Office, 

Grand  Buildings, 

Trafalgar  Square, 

London,  W.C.2. 

Cables:  HONGAID  LONDON.  Tel.:  WHI.  1648 


//0\G  KOJ\G*S  TEXTILE  TRADE 

by  P.  Hibbert 

('oncerning  the  te.\tile  trade  between  Hong  Kong  and 
the  Tnited  Kingdom,  the  detailed  returns  covering  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  show  that  during  this  period  Hong 
Kong  exported  to  the  U.K.  clothing  and  underwear  of  tex¬ 
tile  materials  and  hats  of  all  materials  worth  25.3  million 
HK  dollars,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
Hong  Kong  exports  of  these  goods,  and  that  the  value  of 
these  exports  to  the  L'.K.  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  Hong  Kong  exports  to  the  L'.K.  during  this  period. 
During  the  same  period  Hong  Kong  s  total  imports  of  tex¬ 
tile  fabrics  and  small  wares  amounted  to  103. b  million  HK 
dollars,  of  which  goods  to  the  value  of  24.4  million  HK 
dollars  were  imported  from  the  l^K.,  19.3  million  came 
from  India,  19.4  million  from  the  I’.S.A.,  and  8.8  million 
HK  dollars  from  Japan.  Imports  Exports 

(all  fifiures  in  million  HK  quarters  of  the  year 


dollars) 

Textile  materials,  raw  or 

1950 

1949 

1950 

1949 

simply  prepared 

45-3 

30.2 

5(1. fi 

2b. 8 

Yarns  and  threads . 

Textile  fabries  and  small 

28.1 

I5-.5 

82.2 

wares  . 

('lothing  and  underwear  of 
textile  materials,  hats 

81.0 

bo.q 

II2.I 

4b.4 

of  all  materials 
Made-up  articles  of  textile 
material,  other  than 

8.8 

b.o 

37-3 

22.0 

clothing  . 

9.f) 

15.(1 

1.5-9 

21.6 

STEEL  BROTHERS 
and  Company  Limited 

ESTABLISHED  1870 

HEAD  OFFICE; 

24  to  28  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.3 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  IN  THE  EAST 

622  MERCHANT  STREET.  RANGOON.  BURMA 


BRANCHES; 


INDIA;  Bombay,  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

LEBANON;  Beirut. 
CEYLON;  Cblombo. 
ITALY;  Milan. 
CYPRUS;  Limassol. 
SIAM:  Bangkok. 
JAPAN;  Tokyo. 
BRITISH  GUIANA: 
Georgetown. 


BURMA;  Rangoon,  Bas- 
sein,  Moulmein,  Akyab. 

PAKISTAN:  Karachi, 

Chittagong,  Rawalpindi 
JORDAN:  Amman. 

CHINA;  Hongkofig, 

TANGANYIKA:  Lindi. 

ISRAEL:  Haifa.  Jaffa, 

Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv. 

EXPORTS  8C  IMPORTS; 

Yams,  Textiles,  Hardware,  Mill  Stores. 
Machinery,  General  Merchandise,  Rice,  Hard¬ 
woods,  Oilseeds,  Oilcakes,  Rubber,  Cotton, 
Cocoa,  Coconut  Products,  Spices,  China  Pro¬ 
duce  and  Minerals. 

SHIPPING: 

AGENTS  IN  BURMA  FOR  BIBBY,  HEN¬ 
DERSON  AND  OTHER  LINES. 

INSURANCE: 

UNDERWRITING  AGENTS  FOR  LEADING 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
LLOYDS  AGENTS  AT  RANGOON. 

FORWARDING  8c  CLEARING  AGENTS: 

IN  LONDON  AND  AT  OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 


MANAGING  AGENCIES 


Burma  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 
Pyinma  Development 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 


Indo-Burma  Petroleum 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd., 

Consolidated  Cotton  & 

Oil  Mills,  Ltd. 

British  Guiana  Timbers  (Colonial  Development 
Corporation) 

AGENTS  FOR 

N.F.B.  Displacement  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIEjJ 

MacTaggart  &  Evans, 
Ltd. 


The  Burma  Co.,  Ltd. 

Carbutt  &  Co.  (1928)  Ltd 

E.  B.  Creasy  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

George  Gordon  &  Co. 
(Burma),  Ltd. 


Steel  Brotliers  &  Co. 
(Siam),  Ltd. 

Steel  Brotliers  (Tanga¬ 
nyika  Forests),  Ltd. 
Strand  Hotels,  Ltd. 
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COTTON  BOARD  TEAM  FOR  INDIA 

The  United  Kingdom  cotton  trade 
delegation  now  in  India  at  the  request 
of  the  Bombay  Millowners’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  lead  by  Sir  Raymond  Streat, 
Chairman  of  the  Cotton  Board.  An 
exchange  of  views  is  the  aim,  and  this 
may  very  well  be  of  xaliie  to  the 
industries  of  both  countries. 

Since  the  war  India  has  been  oik 
of  the  U.K.’s  main  cotton  te.xtile 
competitors  in  the  Far  Fast.  Indian 
millowners  have,  however,  been  no 
less  concerned  than  Lancashire  about 
the  rising  tide  of  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion. 

Both  Indian  and  Japanese  exjoorts 
have  greatly  expanded  this  year  and 
by  August  Japan  had  once  again 
ensconced  herself  as  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  exporter  of  cotton  piece  goods. 

Figures  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  reveal  Japanese  cotton  cloth  ex¬ 
ports  (in  million  yards)  at  537.5, 


Indian  at  524.3.  U.K.  at  393.9,  and 
the  United  States  at  274.0. 

Recently  the  Indian  Government 
followed  the  example  of  Pakistan  and 
raised  its  raw  cotton  export  duty.  In 
the  case  of  India  this  resulted  in 
raising  the  cost  to  foreign  buyers  by 
IS.  i^d.  a  jjound.  This  blow  to  the 
international  trade  in  raw  cotton  is, 
however,  lessened  by  the  restrictions 
which  the  Indian  Government  places 
upon  the  (}uantities  and  (jualities  of 
the  exports  and  the  regulations  which 
it  makes  about  the  currencies  in  which 
payment  for  them  must  be  made. 

New  duties  have,  at  the  same  time, 
been  introduced  by  the  Indian  (iov- 
ernmeiit  on  the  exjxmts  of  two  othei 
textile  raw  materials.  Raw  wool  is  to 
carry  a  30  per  cent  export  duty  and 
cotton  waste  one  of  50  per  cent. 

For  Lancashire,  the  cotton  waste 
duty  is  a  highly  serious  matter  and 
the  Cotton  Board  team  will  no  doubt 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  Of 
(>5,630  cwt.  of  cotton  waste  brought 
into  the  United  Kingdom  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  31,779  cwt.  came  from  India  at 
an  average  value  of  i6d.  per  lb.  Total 
imjxirts  from  India  for  the  first  nine 
mouths  of  this  year  came  to  354,804 


cwt.,  roughly  equal  to  the  total  im¬ 
ports  from  all  other  sources. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHINA’S  TRADE 
Of  China’s  imported  goods  in  1950,  90 
per  cent  consist  of  raw  materials  and 
other  essentials  for  production.  The 
export  trade  is  reviving  as  the  peasants 
take  a  growing  interest  in  increasing 
the  volume  of  local  products  which  are 
in  demand  abroad.  However,  the 
volume  and  scope  of  ('hina’s  foreign 
trade  are  lagging  behind  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

Those  facts  were  elaborated  at  the 
conference  of  State  import  and  export 
concerns  and  private  merchants  which 
was  recently  called  to  discuss  how  to 
revive  and  develop  China’s  foreign 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  the  confer¬ 
ence  defined  the  spheres  of  operation 
for  State  and  private  merchants,  since 
50  per  cent  of  the  country’s  foreign 
trade  is  now  handled  by  private  mer¬ 
chants.  Trade  in  metal  ores  and  in 
1  og  bristles  is  monopolised  by  the 
State,  but  apart  from  these  the  State 
will  deal  only  in  some  major  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  even  in  these  only  up  to  a 
certain  extent,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
export  trade  to  private  merchants. 


Pearls  from  Australia, 


This  man  dives  for  pearl  and  pearl-shell  on  the  tropical  north-west  coast  of 
Australia  and  so  contributes  to  the  infinite  variety  of  Australian  production. 
But  the  people  of  Australia  are  consumers,  as  well  as  producers,  and  the 
Australian  market  constitutes  a  rich  field  of  opportunity.  Essential  to 
any  successful  business  venture  is  knowledge,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia  places  its  Information  Services  at  the  disposal 
of  all  British  business  houses.  They  may  be  used  with  confidence, 
for  the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  branches  are 
widespread  and  its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of  life  and 
industry  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  .  .  .  Plea.se  address  your 
enquiry  to  the  Manager. 


COMMONWEALTH  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

London  Office :  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2.  Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  London,  W.CJ. 
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In  imports,  the  State  will  only  deal 
in  certain  industrial  and  military 
equipment  and  other  goods  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  sufficient  to  regulate  market 
prices.  The  sphere  of  operations  for 
private  dealers  is  still  fairly  extensive. 

RISE  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  HEAVY 
CHEMICALS  IN  INDIA 

Figures  now  available  show  a 
steady  increase  in  production  of  heavy 
chemicals  in  India  this  year.  Output 
of  soda  ash  rose  from  11,459  tons  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1950  to  12,207  in 
the  second  quarter;  caustic  soda  from 
2,550  to  2,720  tons;  liquid  chlorine 
from  998  to  1,154  tons;  and  sulphuric 
acid  from  22,163  to  26,444  tons. 

Regular  manufacture  of  soda  ash, 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial 

raw  materials,  was  undertaken  in 
India  in  1940.  Since  then  the  industry 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Production 
increased  from  11,614  tons  in  1940-41 
to  21,689  tons  in  1947-48  and  to 

30,057  tons  in  1949-50.  Only  two 

factories  are  at  present  producing 
soda  ash.  One  was  set  up  in  1940 
and  the  other  in  1944. 

The  annual  demand  for  soda  ash  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  is  esti¬ 


mated  at  90,000  tons.  Installed 
capacity  of  the  industry  is  alx)ut 
46,800  tons.  A  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  demand  is  met  by  imports, 
the  chief  sources  being  the  U.K.,  East 
Africa,  the  U.S.A.,  Italy,  France  and 
Japan. 


BURFORD  TAYLOR  8C  Co.,  Ltd. 

Engineering  Contractors 
Commercial  St.,  Middlesbro,  Yorks. 
Water  Tube  Boiler  Plant,  Good 
Second-hand,  Immediate  Delivery. 
Turbos  and  All  Other  Industrial 
Plant. 


K.  L.  BALLANTYNE  Pty,  Ltd. 
295  Grant  Street,  South  Melbourne, 

AustraLa. 

Exporters  of  all  Australian  Dairy  Products. 


GLAZEBROOKS  PAINTS 

AUSTRALIA  LTD. 

269-297  Williamstown  Road, 
Fishermen’s  Bend,  Melbourne 
Manufacturers  of  Paint,  Enamel  &  Lacquer 
Cables:  Permoglaze,  Melbourne 
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BROKER  FOR  ALL 
BRAZILIAN  PRODUCTS 
HANS  RISK 


Kua  Rosario  34,  1“  s.  3  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (Brazil) 

Cables  :“Hanspisk.”  All  Standard 
Codes 

Speciality:  Waxes,  Oils,  Cocoa, 
Fibres,  Timber,  Cotton,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  Matches 


Comercio  e  Representacoes 
Menper  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

invite  your  enquiries  for 

Bra2iUun  Dementliolized  Peppermint  Oil 
Brazilian  Menthol  Crystal  USPXII 

Rua  Barao  de  Paranapiacaba  23 

8“  s.  8 

P.O.  Box  3237  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Cables :  “Menper-Sao  Paulo” 


“  STEVAME  ” 

ESTEVA  Y  MESSER  S.A. 

Head  Office:  PALAFRUGELL  (Spain) 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  of  all  kind  of 
corks,  cork  discs,  cork  paper,  cork  tippin); 
bobbins  and  specialities. 

Cable  a<l<lress : 

STIC V AM  K  -  PALAl'RUCELL 


The  Gateway  to  India 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 

key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 

knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 

value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office 
and  branches. 


A  comprthensiw  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank's  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 

UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office :  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 
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name  is  generally  associated  with  the  mottled  soap 
he  patented  in  18^7.  Not  so  well  known,  hut  far 
more  important,  were  the  ‘‘  towers  ”  which  he 
indented  in  1836  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  chloride 
evolved  during  the  manufacture  of  alkali  by  the 
Leblanc  process.  This  gas,  liberated  in  increasing 
quantities  as  the  industry  expanded,  caused  great 
damage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  alkali  works.  By 
converting  it  into  hydrochloric  acid,  Gossage  not 
only  ended  what  was  becoming  a  dangerous  nuis¬ 
ance,  but  enabled  an  important  mineral  acid  to  be 
made  cheaply  and  in  enormous  quantities  from 
what  had  been  regarded  simply  as  industrial  waste. 

Born  in  Lincolnshire  in  lygg,  William  Gossage 
spent  his  youth  assisting  his  uncle,  a  chemist  and 
druggist  in  Chesterfeld.  He  then  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  Leamington,  bu:  gave  it  up  to 


start  a  salt  and  alkali  works  at  Stoke  Prior, 
Worcestershire.  In  1830  he  moved  to  Widnes, 
Lancashire,  where  he  made  soap  as  well  as  alkali. 
His  inventive  powers  seemed  inexhaustible.  Start¬ 
ing  in  1823,  his  patents  Jollowed  each  other  in  a 
continuous  stream  for  over  forty  years.  Nearly 
all  were  concerned  with  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  heavy  chemicals,  and  some  were  far 
ahead  of  their  time.  For  example,  owing  to 
engineering  difficulties  his  method  of  recovering 
the  manganese  dioxide  used  in  making  chlorine 
did  not  come  into  use  until  thirty  years  after  he 
invented  it.  Gossage  died  at  Bowdon,  Cheshire, 

in  idjj.  His  practical  genius 
,  f  .  .  \  r- 


played  a  very  important  part  ^  \  \  \ 

in  developing  the  British  heavy 


chemical  industry. 
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